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CHAPTER I. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

** ^T^ES, Herbert, you must come. Your papa wishes 
i it. So say no more about the matter, but make 
haste and get ready." 

" But, really. Mother " 

His mother, however, was gone, and with a gesture 
of impatience the boy dashed dowp his spade and pre- 
pared to follow. " It is really too bad," he muttered, 
as he went along, "to make a fellow waste a beautiful 
afternoon like this in going to see an old man ivho 
doubtless thinks boys a horror, and certainly never 
meant it when he asked Mother to bring me. He'll 
probably forget I ai^^ i!i the room five minutes after we 
get there ; and Mother will stop a "tremendous time, 
and I shall just have to sit and listen to all manner of 
stuff that I don't care a farthing about : it is really 
too bad! " And he uttered something very like a groan. 
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I A NEW FRIEND. 

' Foolish boy ! He little knew of how much pleasure 
he would have deprived himself if he had been allowed to 
have his own way, and avoid making Mr. Wilson's ac- 
quaintance. But he imagined that because Mr. Wilson 
was compelled to spend his days lying flat upon a sofa, 
he must necessarily be a most ilncongenial companion to 
a high-spirited boy like himself. Happily, however, it 
is far from being true that all invalids are the mopy, 
cross creatures Herbert pictured to himself. At 
any rate, Mr. Wilson was neither mopy nor cross ; 
indeed, many persons wondered at his almost unvary- 
ing cheerfulness, often amidst the greatest suffering. 
Severe injuries received in a railway- accident were the 
cause of his helplessness, and several circumstances 
combined to render the case a peculiarly trying one. 
No doctor had as yet been able exactly to determine 
the nature of the injuries. Some damage had been 
done to the spine, but what they could not find out, 
owing to the impossibility of moving the sufferer suffi- 
ciently to make a thorough examination. He had 
neither wife nor daughter to nurse and care for him, 
and indeed no near relation. He was therefore simply 
at the mercy of servants and hired attendants, and of 
course passed the greater part of his time alone. Up 
to the period, too, of that fatal accident, his life had 
been one of the greatest activity and change. Possessed 
of an ample fortune, and having no home-ties, he had 
wandered about from land to land until there was 
scarcely a country that he had not visited. His nature 
was a restless one, and it must have been no small trial 
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to find himself thus compelled to relinquish, probably 
for life, all hopes of ever again setting his foot to the 
ground. Yet, though doubtless the struggle to submit 
cheerfully to his Heavenly Father's will was often a 
hard one, he seldom failed to come off victorious, and 
if before he had honoured his Master by active service, 
he certainly now glorified Him by patient and cheerful 
suffering. Many of his friends said that there was no 
place like Mr. Wilson's room for making you feel 
ashamed of yourself when tempted to repine at little 
ills. And grumble as Herbert might at being com- 
pelled to pay it a visit, he had not been there more 
than half an hour before he was inwardly voting Mr. 
Wilson " a regular brick." For one thing, the old 
gentleman seemed genuinely glad to see him, and 
talked to him a good deal in a pleasant, free and easy 
way, as if he remembered his own boyish days. He 
had so much to, tell, too, that was interesting, and as 
Herbert listened to one anecdote after another his in- 
terest was thoroughly aroused. Forgetting all his 
usual boyish shyness, he asked so many questions that, 
before the visit came to an end, he and Mr. Wilson 
were fast friends, and when his mother at length got 
up to go, he most thankfully accepted an invitation to 
come and see Mr. Wilson again another day, and hear 
more of his travels and adventures. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

LONG DAYS. 

** "p\0 you really think it is all a mistake about mcr- 
-L>^ maids, then, and that there are not, and never 
were, such creatures ? Of course I know that all the 
stories about them that one reads in Fairy Tales are 
not true, but I thought there might be such creatures 
for all that ;— creatures, I mean, that are half women 
and half fishes. Don't you think there are, Mr. 
Wilson ? '* 

** No, Herbert, I really don*t. I believe that what 
sailors have so often taken for mermaids are nothing 
whatever but seals. There is one seal, called the 
Dugong, which has a strangely human appearance, and 
I can quite understand that at a little distance, and 
when the air is somewhat hazy, sailors — who, you 
know, are often very credulous and superstitious — might 
well think it a kind of sea-woman. I remember, years 
ago, when on my way to the North Cape, coming across 
one of these creatures off the coast of Scotland, and 
thinking to myself how very little imagination was 
necessary to believe it a mermaid." 
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LONG DAYS. 7 

" Have you been right up to the North Cape, Mr. 
Wilson ? Why, I had that place in my geography 
lesson to-day. Do tell me about it. Wasn't it awfully 
cold?:' 

" No, Herbert, it was rather too hot when I was 
there. But if you are not in a hurry, and can stay a 
little while, I will tell you all about it." 

" Oh yes, I can stay. Mother said I might if you liked 
to have me. Only she said I wasn't to, if you were 
busy, and I should be a bother." 

** No fear of that, Herbert. It is not often that I 
can be very busy now. Other people have to do my 
business for me, and if you will cover these books for 
me while I tell my story, instead of being a bother you 
will be useful. You can cover books, can't you ? " 

"Oh yes, Mr. Wilson ; I often help Mother with the 
Sunday-school books." 

" Well, then, I'll begin my tale. It was in my own 
yacht that I made the expedition of which I am going 
to tell you, so I was able to take my own time about it, 
and could visit what places. I liked on the way without 
being relentlessly hurried on. It was the first voyage 
too that I made in the Christabel, and I had a very 
dear friend with me, so altogether it was a pleasant time. 
Yet there were dangers to be encountered ; and a 
sharp storm which we came in for the night after we 
had seen the seal, is pleasanter to look back upon than 
it was to endure. I certainly thought it was all over 
with us, and that we should infallibly be eaten by the 
fishes. We were near the Orkneys, and, do al) 
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could, I feared that we should be driven upon the rocks 
which lie near the coast. The night was pitchy dark, 
and the captain was not very well acquainted with that 
part of the ocean. He, of course, and the whole .crew, 
though I afterwards found them to be excellent sailors, 
were to me at that time utterly untried men. So you 
can imagine I was in somewhat of a fright. I have been 
in many a storm since, but of none have I such a clear 
remembrance as of that one. The hours seemed years as 
they slowly passed away, and I thought the morning would 
never break ; and yet the night was one of the shortest 
in the year. About midnight some of us imagined that 
we heard the sound of guns. But the roaring of the 
wind was so loud that we could not be sure. Even if it 
were a ship in distress we were in no condition to help, 
and the sound only increased our fears that we our- 
selves might be very close upon rocks. At length the 
dawn came, and, as it drew on, the wind abated. The 
yacht no longer seemed every minute as if she would be 
engulfed, and we were able to breathe more freely. But 
a sad sight met our eyes. The sounds which we had 
thought we heard in the night had only been too real, for 
about a quarter of a mile off, we could see the hull of a 
vessel which had evidently got fast upon a rock, and the 
sea all around was strewn with broken spars.*' 
" And were the crew all drowned, Mr. Wilson ?** 
** That, Herbert, we were anxious to discover ; so we 
lowered the boat and tried to approach the spot. But 
it was hard work, and it was necessary to make the 
attempt cautiously, lest we also should be dashed upon 
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the rock, for the sea was still high. It was an hour 
before we accomplished our purpose, and in the mean- 
time a boat had put off from the shore, which was 
about a mile distant. Manned by strong, untired sea- 
men, who had enjoyed a good night's rest, and were 
more fit to struggle against the angry sea than we poor 
wearied fellows were, it reached the wreck first, and 
when we arrived was just preparing to return with three 
half-drowned wretches. The rest of the crew, six in 
number, had met a watery death. Most carefully we 
examined every plank and spar as we returned to the 
yacht, but in vain ; and the bodies, I believe, were 
eventually one by one washed up upon the shore." 

" Was it a large ship, Mr. Wilson, that had been 
wrecked ? And was it an English ship ? *' 

" I am sorry to say, Herbert, that it proved to have 
been a smuggling vessel ; and the three men who were 
saved were noted smugglers, for whom the Coast-guard 
had long been on the look-out. They were marched 
straight off to prison, and what ultimately became of 
•them I never heard. But if I do not make haste, I 
shall not have time to tell you about the North Cape. 
The whole coast of Norway is, you know, bold and 
rugged, and as we approached the North Cape we 
were more and more struck with its grandeur. There 
are mountains close to the water's edge, and from these 
magnificent cascades dash into the sea. One mountain 
I specially remember, on whose side we counted no less 
than five or six. I think its name was Himellar. Here 
we landed, that we might explore the country a little. 
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We climbed some of these mountains, and were not a 
little surprised to find beautiful meadows at their sum- 
mits. Higher mountains raised their heads in the back- 
ground, the more distant ones being capped with snow. 
It was a magnificent scene, and we sat down that we 
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might enjoy it at leisure, for our walk had made us 
very hot.*' 

" But I can't understand how it comes to be hot up 
there, Mr. Wilson. I always thought the nearer you 
went to the North Pole the colder it got, and that it 
must be awfully cold right up at the top of Norway.*' 

** So it is; you are quite right,** replied Mr. Wilson. 
*' It is 'awfully cold ; ' but not in the height of summer. 
Then it is sometimes * awfully hot.* I wonder whether 
you can find out why.** 
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** Not the least chance, Mr. Wilson. I never can find 
out anything. Mr. Carter, at our school, always says I 
am a perfect blockhead ; so do tell me.** 

" But if I were you, Herbert,'* said Mr. Wilson, 
smiling, " I should not be quite so ready to accept such 
a very uncomplimentary title; I should make up my 
mind to prove that I was not a blockhead. Come, now, 
see if you cannot make out this puzzle for yourself. 
You have been in the north of Scotland, I think ? ** 

'* Yes ; last summer.** 

** Well, did you notice anything remarkable about the 
days there ? ** 

'* No, I don't think so, except that it nearly always 
rained, which was a great bore.** 

** Think again, Herbert. How about the length of 
the days ? ** 

** Why, they were longer ; and Papa said it was 
because we were nearer the North Pole. Oh, I see 
now,** he continued, his face brightening up; **the 
North Cape is even nearer to the North Pole than 
we were ; so the days must be longer still, and the 
nights must be so short that the ground has not time to 
get cold before the sun is up again. Of course ; how 
stupid I was not to think of it ! Just as if I had not 
known for years that right up at the North Pole the 
sun does not go down in the summer at all, but just 
keeps spinning round and round the horizon.** 

** And that is just what it does in the north of Nor- 
way,** said Mr. Wilson. ** In the height of summer 
there is no night, and, as you say, the ground becomes 
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exceedingly heated ; so that, though the summers are 
short, they are very hot, and the rate at which the corn 
and things grow is something marvellous. Barley is 
sown and reaped within three weeks." 

** But aren*t there a lot of reindeer up there ? How do 
they get on, fjr I thought they could not live where it 
is hot ? *' 

** No, they do not like heat at all ; and they generally 
stay up in the mountains during the summer, and only 
come home at night to be milked. The Laplanders, 
you know, have great numbers of them. Some of these 
people wander about from place to place. But some of 
them have fixed dwelling-places ; and while we were 
resting after our clamber up Himellar we saw one of 
their cabins in the distance. We determined to try and 
make the acquaintance of its inmates, and so went up 
to it. The funniest little man and woman imaginable 
came out as we approached, and were immediately 
followed by a troop of equally strange children. As 
neither of us could speak a word of Laponese, it was 
difficult to carry on a conversation with them. But we 
managed by signs to make them understand that we 
wanted some reindeer milk. At first they pointed to the 
mountains and shook their heads ; but at last, when we 
showed them a good large coin, they consented to call 
the creatures home. We had to wait a good while 
before any of them made their appearance ; but at last 
they came straggling in one after another, wondering, 
I dare say, why they were called home two hours 
sooner than usual. The herd was a large one ; for 
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when they were collected in the enclosure to be milked, 
we counted no less than two hundred. But they looked 
lean and miserable, and quite panted with the heat. 
They were terribly tormented, too, by the mosqui- 
toes"." 

" Is it hot enough for there to be mosquitoes ? " 

" Yes, Herbert ; for a short time they tease every- 
body, and especially the poor reindeer. They have 
another enemy, too — a fly, called in Laponese * kerma,* 
which lays its eggs in their skin." 

" How horrid ! But did you stop among the Lapps 
all night, Mr. Wilson ? " 

" No, Herbert ; I do not think we should have found 
the accommodation they would have had to offer us very 
pleasant, so we made our way back to the yacht. But 
as we wished to view all the scenery which lay between 
us and the North Cape, we anchored off the coast so 
that we might pass none of it while we were asleep." 

"I should think it must have been rather hard," said 
Herbert, **t6 sleep with the sun shining brightly all the 
time. And if your watches had stopped how would you 
have told the time?" 

"Why, by noticing in what part of the heavens the 
sun was. At mid-day it was due south, and at mid- 
night due north. But still, Herbert, I must confess to 
having been often puzzled when I awoke, and to have 
wondered for a few minutes whether I had only been 
asleep for half an hour, or whether I had overslept 
myself by a good many." 

" That was because you were in a strange country. 
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wasn't it, and did not know which was north, south, 
east, and west ?'* 

** Exactly so, Herbert, for though sometimes the coast 
guided me, yet it is so broken, and the indentations 
are in some parts so considerable, that I was seldom 
exactly sure in what direction the ship's head lay until 
I had consulted the compass. The whole coast is so 
thickly studded too with islands, that very often we had 
land on both sides of us. This was the case in the 
Waal Sund, or Sound of Whales, a part of the sea 
which, as you may imagine from the name, is much fre- 
quented by whales." 

** And did you see any, Mr. Wilson ? " 

**Yes, Herbert. Two came up to spout, one after 
the other, at a short distance from the yacht. But 
we were not very fortunate; for I heard afterwards 
that sometimes as many as eight or ten are to be seen 
there all at once." 

"What a number! I should think whaling ships 
often go there, don't you? Do you know, Mr. 
Wilson, I saw a whale once. It was when I went with 
Papa to Edinburgh. It came on shore somewhere 
near, and Papa took me to see it. Such a monster it was, 
and such a mouth it had ! People could get inside 
quite easily. I think they said ten or twelve people 
could have sat down to dinner in its mouth, but I do 
not know whether that was true or not : anyhow, it 
was an enormous creature." 

** Yes, Herbert, I know it was, for I remember 
reading an account of it in the newspapers at the 
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time. You were a lucky fellow to be in Edinburgh at 
the time, for it is a chance you cannot get any day." 

"That is exactly what Papa said, Mr. Wilson. I 
remember Mamma did not much want me to go, for I 
had a cold and she wanted me to stay indoors. But 
Papa said, 'Never mind his cold; wrap him up warmly, 
and nurse him as much as ever you like afterwards ; it 
would be a pity for him to miss a sight he may never 
have again.' Were the whales you saw in the Waal 
Sund very large ? " 

" I do not think they were particularly large, but we 
were not near enough to judge accurately of their size ; 
and we did not stop to examine them very closely, for I 
wanted to get on. As we got nearer and nearer to the 
North Cape the coast became more and more bold and 
nigged, but at the same time more and more bare and 
desolate. In fact everything like vegetation ceased, and 
there was nothing to be seen but naked rocks. For 
three months the sun never rises, and the few people 
who live in such a desolate region would be in pro- 
found darkness were it not for the brilliant Northern 
Lights. The North Cape itself is an enormous rock, 
jutting far out into the sea — a rock which looks as firm 
and immovable as the earth itself, but one which in 
reality is continually crumbling into ruins." 

" But how is that, Mr. Wilson ? What makes it 
crumble ? " 

" Just the violence of the waves, Herbert : nothing 
else." 

" And did you stay long at the North Cape ? " 

c 
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'' No, Herbert; grand as it was, we did not feel dis- 
posed to take up our abode there* So, after cruising all 
round it so as to get a good view of it on either side, 
and after exploring the country inland a little, we turned 
our faces homeward again/' 

''And did you have any adventures on your way 
back?" 

'' I do not think anything occurred that would interest 
you very much. Besides, I think they will be expecting 
you at home by this time. Do you know what o*clock 
it is ? It is just going to strike five/' 

" Is it, really ? Then I must go at once, for I have 
heaps of lessons to prepare for to-morrow. Half holi- 
days always do come to an end so awfully soon. But 
do you know, Mr. Wilson, my cousin, George Beresford, 
is coming to stay with us next week, and I am going to 
get him to tell me about Switzerland. He had glorious 
fun there last summer, and went up ever so many 
mountains/' 

" Did he indeed ? But you must not keep him all to 
yourself; you must bring him to see me. I dare say 
he has forgotten me, but he and I used to have grand 
fun together when he was a little fellow in petticoats/' 

*' Did you really ?" exclaimed Herbert ; " and do you 
know all my cousins ?" 

** I don't know that I can quite say that, but I know 
a good many of them. However, you had better make 
haste and run home now, or else Dr. Birch will say that 
coming to see Mr. Wilson docs not agree with Herbert 
Fanshaw's lessons/' 



CHAPTER III. 

UP MONT BLANC. 

FOR the next few days Herbert's mind was very much 
occupied with anticipations of his cousin's visit, 
and of all the pleasures in the shape of expeditions, long 
walks, and long talks to be hoped for during the time, for 
though George was his senior by seven or eight years, he 
and Herbert had always been great friends. It is there- 
fore not to be wondered at that when a letter arrived, 
saying that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, the 
visit must be postponed, it was a bitter disappointment, 
and Herbert, like many people when disappointed, found 
it hard to keep his temper. His mother tried to console 
him with the thought that the visit, though postponed, 
was not put off altogether, and that matters might have 
been worse. 

"Oh yes, I know that," he exclaimed, impatiently; 
" but it is horridly provoking when we happen to be 
going to have a holiday at school next week. I thought 
it would be just splendid, George being here then, for 
we could have had such a capital day's fishing together. 
Besides, I do so want to hear about Mont Blanc, and 
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all he did on the Alps, and it is such a bother having to 
wait perhaps for weeks." 

** Unfortunately, we cannot get through life without 
bothers, you see, Herbert," said his mother, smiling, 
*' and the great thing is to learn to bear them cheerfully. 
But I wonder whether it would console you at all to 
read a very interesting paper there is in the Westmin- 
ster Maga;sine for this month, giving an account of an 
ascent of Mont Blanc made nearly a hundred years 
ago. I do not suppose you will think it half as good 
as one of George's stories, but it may be better than 
nothing." , 

Herbert looked rather doubtful as to whether it would 
be worth the trouble, for I am sorry to say he was not 
very fond of reading. However, when his lessons were 
finished, as he could think of nothing better to do, he 
fetched the maga/ine and read as follows : — 

** For twenty-seven years M. de Saussure kept his 
family in continual anxiety and alarm by his project of 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, an undertaking at that time 
deemed of the extremest peril. At length, hearing that 
three of the Alpine guides had really reached the 
summit, he determined that nothing any longer should 
prevent his making the attempt. Accordingly, on the 
1st of August, 1787, he set off, accompanied by a 
servant and eighteen guides. He carried with him 
Instruments for scientific operations, and also a tent, 
for he expected to have to spend several nights on the 
mountain. The first day's work was comparatively 
easy, and the first night he spent on the top of the 
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Montagne de la C6te. But on the second day the diffi- 
culties began. The path now lay over ice and snow, 
and the glaciers that had to be traversed were con- 
stantly cut up by deep crevasses. Some of these cre- 
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vasses, too, were so wide that they could only be crossed 
by bridges of snow, and it makes the blood run cold to 
think of the risks that had to be run. At one of these 
dangerous places the snow gave way beneath one of the 
guides, and had he not been roped to two others, he 
must inevitably have perished. As it was he remained 
for some minutes suspended between his two com- 
panions in a most unenviable position. The second 
night the party encamped 1,995 fathoms above the sea, 
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in the midst of the snow. It required considerable 
persuasion on the part of M. de Saussure to induce the 
guides to consent to this, as they feared that the cold 
would be insupportable, and they would certainly perish. 
But he assured them that if they dug a deep hole in the 
snow, and then shut themselves tightly in with the tent 
cloth, it would be quite possible to maintain sufficient 
heat. And so it proved : in fact, M. de Saussure found 
the heat and closeness so insupportable that he was 
obliged to go out in the night to breathe. But the 
excavation was not made without considerable difficulty, 
for the rarity of the atmosphere rendered digging a most 
painful labour, and the men had to rest between every 
five or six shovelsful. They all suffered, too, from an 
unquenchable thirst, and this was most difficult to 
appease, as water could only be procured by melting 
the snow. Of course, the higher they ascended the 
rarer the air became, and their sufferings increased in 
the same proportion. In fact, near the top, M. de 
Saussure found himself obliged to stop to take breath 
between every fifteen or sixteen steps, and, indeed, con- 
stantly to sit down and rest. Progress, therefore, was 
very slow, but at length the summit was gained, and 
in his own account of the ascent, M. de Saussure de- 
scribes his feelings of intense satisfaction. * It seemed 
to me,* he says, * that it must be a dream, when I 
beheld beneath my feet those majestic needles, Le Midi, 
L*Argenti6re, and Le Geant, whose bases I had so long 
found difficult and dangerous of access. I seized on 
their bearing one to another, their connection, their 
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structure; and one glance removed all those doubts 
which years of labour had not been able to clear up.' 

'' He immediately set up his instruments and prepared 
to make experiments. But, though he remained on the 
summit for four hours and a half, he found it impossi- 
ble to accomplish all that he had hoped for ; the diffi- 
culty of respiration rendered every exertion painful, 
and he was continually obliged to stop in order to get 
breath. All his companions were in the same plight, 
and all experienced the same raging thirst. They be- 
gan the descent about half-past three in the afternoon, 
and, having vainly endeavoured to find an easier route, 
were constrained to return by the same path. The 
softening of the snow, under the influence of the sun's 
rays, increased the danger, but happily they accom- 
plished it without an accident, and in considerably less 
time than that occupied by the ascent. The crevasses, 
indeed, in many places, had widened, and the snow 
bridges were swept away. Very often they were 
obliged to make use of a ladder to cross the fearful 
abysses, and on one occasion one of the guides lost his 
footing just as he reached the other side, and all but 
fell in. But, happily, he just saved himself, and the 
whole party reached the bottom in safety.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

MOUNTAINEERING. 

GEORGE BERESFORD'S visit came off at last, 
as Herbert expressed it, though I do not know 
that the delay was of greater length than three weeks. 

Herbert was in high spirits, and the only drawback 
to his happiness was the fact that school-work had to 
be attended to. He felt very much tempted to slight 
it, and if he had been able would, I fear, have often 
done so; but that George would not allow; and as 
Herbert soon found that if he made his appearance in 
the drawing-room without having properly prepared 
his lessons, he was pretty sure to be subjected to an 
examination which quickly showed his ignorance, he 
speedily gave up the attempt. Sometimes, indeed, 
George helped him with his work, and then he did not 
mind it so much; and when it was finished, George was 
always ready to play at chess or draughts with him, 
or to tell him some of his summer adventures. 

Herbert was much surprised to find that he had 
never been up Mont Blanc ; but his disappointment 
was lessened when he heard that he had made the 
ascent of several other mountains. 
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*' I will tell you about the Finsteraarhorn, if you like," 
he said; "that was a capital climb; I don't think I 
ever enjoyed one more. The mountain, you know, is 
in the Bernese Alps, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Jungfrau. It is about 14,000 feet high, as bold and 
precipitous as you could wish. The view from the top 
is something magnificent, at least as I viewed it, for I 
could not have been more fortunate in the weather. 
However, it is not much use to attempt to describe it ; 
it must be seen to be understood. I might tell you the 
names of the peaks that lay beneath my feet, but it 
would only be like a list out of a geography book, and 
would give you no notion of their ruggedness and 
grandeur. Besides, I don't suppose you care for that 
sort of thing. What you want to hear about are the 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes we had. I am almost 
afraid there were scarcely enough to make a very ex- 
citing story, for the guides were such capital fellows, 
and knew their work so well. One of them, in particu- 
lar, was first-rate : so strong, sure-footed, and daring 
that I almost wished I had not bothered myself with a 
second. However, there was one drawback to his ex- 
cellence. He snored most fearfully, and pretty effectu- 
ally prevented me getting any sleep during the night 
which we spent on the mountain. I poked him up 
several times, and tried to make him see the impro- 
priety of his conduct, but it was of no use. He stopped 
perhaps for a few minutes, but soon began trumpeting 
again. At last I gave up all attempts to procure 
peace, and resigned myself to my fate, trying to amuse 
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myself by listening to the extraordinary sounds which 
issued from that long, thin nose. I really do not think 
I got ten minutes* sleep all through the night, though 
in every other respect I was comfortably enough 
lodged ; for we took up our quarters in a kind of grotto, 
in which we were sheltered from the cold, and we had 
plenty of blankets in which to wrap ourselves." 

''But wasn't it a great bother carrying them up?'* 
said Herbert. 

** We did not do it," replied George ; " some porters 
took them up for us, as well as materials for a comfort- 
able supper, for the grotto was not at any very great 
elevation. Our hardest and most dangerous climbing 
was. that of the second day. Then, in many places, 
the guide who preceded me — for I had one in front and 
one behind— had to cut footsteps in the ice as he ad- 
vanced, and our safety depended on following exactly 
in these. I had a telescope and an apparatus for boil- 
ing water round my neck, and these were a great 
nuisance, for they kept swinging round and rendering 
it difficult to preserve my balance.*' 

"What was the boiling-water apparatus for?** in- 
quired Herbert. ** I can understand why you took a 
telescope, but I do not see the use of bothering your- 
self with a regular apparatus for boiling water. If you 
wanted any hot water I should have thought it would 
have been better to have made a fire.'* 

" And how were we to get materials, I should like to 
know ? " inquired George ; ** besides, we did not want 
boiling water to drink, but for scientific purposes. You 
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know water requires a greater amount of heat to make 
it boil in some places than it does in others. The 
amount depends upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and I wanted to find what would be the boiling point on 
the top of the Finsteraarhorn." 

" But I don*t understand what you mean," said 
George. " Do you mean that it is not so hot some- 
times when it boils as it is at others ? " 

** Yes ; that is just what I mean. If you were to put 
a thermometer into the boiling water with which we had 
the tea made this evening, you would find that the 
mercury would rise to 212^ Fahr. But at the top of 
the Finsteraarhom it would not rise higher than 189''. 
That was the boiling point." 

" I am afraid I don't understand clearly about boil?j 
ing," said Herbert. " If wa,ter boils, can't you make it 
any hotter ? I mean, if you go on boiling it, does it 
always remain at the same heat ?" 

" Yes," replied George; " when you have once reached 
the. boiling point, you can raise the temperature no 
higher, however much heat you may apply. The heat 
is employed then in turning the water, or whatever 
the liquid may be, into steam. And then, you know, 
some liquids require much more heat to make them 
boil than others. Water, now, requires more than 
milk." 

" Oh, that is the reason, then, why milk always takes 
such a little time to boil. I have often wondered why 
it is. Only yesterday I noticed, when nurse was boiling 
some for baby's food, it seemed to be no time, but all. 
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went fussing up in the saucepan almost at once. I 
wondered why it was.*' 

" Well, you know now. But I must go on to tell you 
about the rest of my clamber. It was hard work, the 
last bit, and I was somewhat tired when I reached the 
top ; but I took ten minutes' sleep, and that refreshed 
me wonderfully. 

" One of my guides thought it a most dangerous pro- 
ceeding, and that if I once went to sleep I should 
never wake again. But I knew that was only a popular 
delusion, and did not heed him. He was in an awful 
fright, but I told him it was all his own fault for 
keeping me awake the night before with his snoring, 
which made him very indignant. Of course he pro- 
tested that I was quite mistaken, that he did not 
snore at all, that it must have been the whist- 
ling of the wind, &c. But I knew better. So I only 
laughed at him and went to sleep, telling the other 
guide to wake me in ten minutes. He accordingly 
did so, and then I proceeded to make the experiments 
I wished. 

** You would not care to hear about them, and I should 
find it hard to make you understand them^ so I will go 
on to tell you about the descent. First of all we tied 
ourselves all together, and then v^e set off. For some 
time our path lay among loose crags of rock, a fall 
amid which would almost infallibly have caused a broken 
bone, and then we got into the snow and ice again. 
Sometimes we slided, sometimes we crept along cau- 
tiously. In one place, I remember, we adopted the 
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sitting posture, and then we went down at the most 
extraordinary speed — now one being in front, and now 
another. Every now and then, too, one of us would 
dart past the others, and being suddenly checked 
by the rope would roll over in the most amusing 
manner. 

"Of course we only adopted this mode of descent wher^ 
we knew it was perfectly safe, and gave it up directly we 
got into the region of crevasses. These crevasses con- 
stituted the chief danger of our descent. One glacier 
that we had to cross, called the Vrischer glacier, was 
perfectly cut up by them, and many of them were con- 
cealed by snow. Once or twice the guide who went in 
front plunged his foot into one, but each time happily 
succeeded in recovering himself. Of course I always 
profited by his experience ; but still once the ground 
gave way under my tread, and I found myself in the 
very jaws of a crevasse. I staggered back and saved 
myself, but my blood ran cold as I thought what a narrow 
escape I had had. The guide reproached me with not 
having followed closely in his steps, and I inwardly 
determined to exercise no act of independence again 
till I was out of the dangerous region. Neither did I, 
though I had one more slip, and that close on the edge 
of a crevasse. But here again I am thankful to say I 
was able to save myself, and very soon afterwards we 
left the ice and snow behind us, and found ourselves on 
the soft green grass, where our dangers and difficulties 
were at an end." 
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" Weren't you awfully tired afterwards ? *' inquired 
Herbert. 

" No, I was not/' replied George. " The mountain 
air keeps a fellow up. I had a warm bath when I got 
down, and went to bed, but the next morning I felt as 
fresh, and in fact fresher, than if I had only. walked 
from home to my father's office the day before." 



CHAPTER V. 

ACCIDENTS. 

GEORGE had now been at Oakthorpc for three 
weeks, and during all that time Herbert had sadly 
neglected his invalid friend. George had been to see him 
many times, for they had so many interests in common 
that it did not take long to establish a warm friendship. 
But he invariably paid his visits while Herbert was at 
his lessons, and then, when the latter came out of 
school, generally wanted him to do something with 
him. Thus it had been almost impossible for Herbert 
to go and see Mr. Wilson, and yet he half feared his 
kind friend might be hurt, and think that he only 
cared for his society when he could get none better. 
When George, therefore, one morning said) ** Meet 
me this afternoon at Mr. Wilson's — I shall be there 
when you come out of school — and then we can walk 
home together,'' he felt half-ashamed to make his 
appearance, and it was a great relief to him to be re- 
ceived just as warmly as ever. Mr. Wilson certainly 
did reproach him for having stayed away so long, but 
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he did it in a joking manner, and as if he quite under- 
stood and entered into the reason. 

"It is all this fellow's fault, I have no doubt," he 
said, pointing to George. " We must make haste and 
send him back to his work, and then I shall enjoy my 
own again." 

" Well, you will soon get rid of me now," said George, 
laughing, "for I shall have to go the beginning of next 
week. But what is this ? " he added, taking up a 
little book that suddenly caught his eye. " Some- 
thing about the Galenstock? Why, that is a moun- 
tain I want to go up ; but it needs such very rare 
weather." 

" Yes, so that book says," replied Mr. Wilson. " I 
had it sent me this morning, and among other things 
it contains an interesting account of an ascent made 
some years ago by M. Desor and M. Dollfus and his 
son. I am sure you would like to read it. I wish 
I could lend you the book, but I happen to need it just 
now for a paper I am writing." 

" Suppose you tell us about it instead," said George. 
" I have no doubt Herbert is in no such hurry to get to 
his lessons that he would grudge half an hour for a 
story." 

*' I am sure I shouldn't," said Herbert, " for I shall 
have plenty of time. Do tell us about it." 

** Well, I have no objection," replied Mr. Wilson ; 
" only pull me up if I get prosy. M. Desor had long 
had, like George, a great desire to ascend the Galen- 
stock, but the guides whom he consulted always dis- 
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couraged the idea, not on account of the great height 
or steepness of the mountain, but because of its peculiar 
cupola-like form. ' It has a slope of ice uninterrupted 
for more than 3,000 feet,' said one of them, * which we 
could only scale by cutting steps the whole way. In 
case of necessity this might be done, but on a hot day 
we should run the risk of finding them melted on our 
return ; and you know that to cut others in descending, 
and backwards, would be no easy matter. Still,' he 
added, after a moment's reflection, *we might try it 
some day after a heavy snow in August or September.' 
But this guide was not the man who at last accom- 
panied M. Desor up the mountain, for he died before an 
opportunity occurred. The ascent, in fact, did not take 
place until two summers later, and then it was sug- 
gested to M. Desor by another guide, one who had 
taken the dead man's place, and who happened to have 
overheard his words. He, I suppose, had been struck 
with the idea, and thought he should like to try. 
M. Desor was very ready to make the attempt, and a 
party was soon organised. MM. Dollfus, father and 
son — names which you, George, doubtless know very 
well — agreed to accompany him, and five guides were 
engaged, of whom the one already mentioned was, of 
course, one. The ascent was accomplished without 
much difficulty, and it only took seven or eight hours. 
The younger M. Dollfus planted a standard at the top, 
and the party amused themselves with imagining the 
surprise its appearance would cause to the tourists and 
guides of the Oberland. In the book the magnificence 
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of the view is described, but that, in my opinion, is 
better imagined, and if you care for it at all, you had 
better wait until you can read it in M. Desor's own 
words. After spending some time on the summit the 
party,. in the highest possible spirits, prepared to descend, 
for they were considerably elated with having success- 
fully accomplished what no one before had ever at- 
tempted. At first the snow was so soft that they sank 
knee-deep as they advanced. This of course was un- 
pleasant, but perfectly safe. They then came upon 
more dangerous ground,, where greater caution was 
necessary. They formed into a file, with the most 
expert guide at the head, and tried to keep as exactly 
as possible in the morning's track. For a time all went 
well, when suddenly M. Desor noticed a fissure open in 
the ground and split up with the speed of lightning. 
This fissure grazed his foremost foot and passed between 
the legs of the guide who preceded him. Either with 
wonderful presence of mind, or from the mere instinct 
of the moment, the man jerked himself back, and so 
saved his life. But when M. Desor turned round to- 
wards those who were following, he discovered to his 
infinite horror that one of the number was missing. It 
was the younger DoUfus, and the agony of the father 
can be imagined. Of course, everyone looked upon 
him as hopelessly lost; but before they had time to 
collect their thoughts they were themselves enveloped 
in a thick cloud of snow, and for some time scarcely 
knew what would be their own fate. M. Dollfus says 
that every moment he expected to see another portion 
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of the mountain give way and draw them in their turn 
into the gulf. But by degrees the snow passed off, and 
as no new crevasses opened, hope began to revive. M. 
Desor now stretched himself full length on the snow, 
and gazed over the edge of the precipice, having, of 
course, firmly attached a rope round his waist so that 
he might be drawn up if the ground should give way 
beneath him. For a time he gazed in vain. He could 
descry nothing but a moving mass of snow, some 3,000 
feet beneath him, and the agony of the poor father was 
pitiable. At length, however, M. Desor fancied he saw 
through the mist, at a distance of only about eighty 
feet, directly beneath him, a dark object. Could it be 
his lost companion ? A few minutes more of steady 
gazing convinced him that it was indeed he ; but it yet 
remained to be ascertained whether he still lived. Such 
a hope it seemed unreasonable to cherish, and yet who 
could help it? It seemed almost a miracle that the 
avalanche should have left him where it had, and might 
not another miracle have prevented his being crushed ? 
After a few moments of agonising suspense, M. Desor 
distinctly discerned a motion, and shouted out, ' He 
lives ! ' The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
one of the guides, with the most astonishing self-devo- 
tion, flung himself over the precipice. But he sank in 
the snow onl}' thirty feet from the top, and was too 
deeply buried to be able to extricate himself. Another 
guide was therefore let down by ropes, and after assist- 
ing his companion to get free, they proceeded together 
to the spot where poor Dollfus lay. It was no easy 
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task to reach him, and none but men accustomed all 
their lives to Alpine climbing could have accomplished 
it. They succeeded, however, but found to their dismay 
that an arm and a leg were so much hurt as to render 
him utterly helpless. But there is no end to the re- 
sources of those whose wits are sharpened by danger, 
and somehow or other the two guides manoeuvred 
the poor fellow up the slope. They then fastened the 
cord round him, and he was drawn up to the top of the 
precipice. The two guides were raised in the same 
manner, and you can imagine the thankfulness which 
filled the hearts of all, when they found themselves again 
together. Of course M. Dollfus was unable to walk, 
and therefore one of the guides took him on his back 
and carried him to the Col de Galen.*' 

*' And what happened then ?*' inquired Herbert. 

" Why, that I cannot tell you," replied Mr. Wilson, 
*' for there the account stops, but probably there they 
succeeded in getting assistance.*' 

*' Wasn't it a narrow escape ! " said Herbert. " But I 
think I should rather like to have been M. Dollfus too, 
for it would have been something to tell about all the 
rest of your life ; though it must have been horrid to feel 
yourself going down, down like that." 

*' Rather, I should think," remarked George; *' but 
people who go in for climbing must run those risks. 
It was rather a different accident to that horrible 
one that took place on the Matterhorn some time 
ago." 

" When two or three people were killed, you mean, 
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don't you ? Do tell me about it, for I never heard 
properly." 

** I will tell you about it on the way home," said 
George, " for it is really time we were going now." 

Herbert kept him to his promise, and called for the 
story before they were half way down the first street. 

" You are in a hurry," said George ; " but all right, 
I'll begin. This frightful accident was, I suppose, really 
all owing, humanly speaking, to one of the number not 
being up to the climb. Four men, you know, were 
killed : Lord F. Douglas, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, and 
a guide named Croz. The three who escaped were Mr. 
Whymper, one of the best Alpine climbers living, and 
two guides, father and son, named Taugwalder. Mr. 
Hadow was the man who was not experienced enough." 

'* But what did the rest let him go for, then ? " in- 
quired Herbert. 

" You see, they did not know. He was a stranger to 
them, at least to all except Mr. Hudson. In fact, in the 
first instance, without any concert, two parties had been 
arranged to ascend the mountain on the same day, 
Whymper, Lord F. Douglas, and the two Taugwalders 
making one ; and Hudson, Hadow and Croz the other. 
But when, the evening before, Whymper discovered 
this to be the case, he at once suggested that the two 
parties should unite, thinking it a safer and better plan. 
Hudson's character as a first-rate mountaineer was well 
known to him, so that he felt no anxiety on his account, 
but he took the precaution of inquiring what Mr. 
Hadow had done in the way of climbing. Hudson 
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gave an excellent account of his friend's powers, and 
Whymper thought it was all right. But no sooner did 
they get into the really dangerous and difficult part of 
the mountain than it became evident that Hadow, 
though possessing plenty of pluck and courage, was 
sadly wanting in experience. Still they reached the 
top in safety, and no one expressed any particular 
anxiety about the descent, though, I believe, poor Croz 
did say he wished he was coming down with Whymper 
and one other guide alone, rather than with those who 
had to accompany them. But it was only a casual 
remark, and probably did not mean much. Befpre they 
began to descend they roped themselves together, 
Croz being in front, then Hadow next to him, then 
Hudson, who Vvas remarkably sure-footed, then Lord 
F. Douglas, then the two Taugvvalders, and last of all 
Whymper. He did not attach himself to the others for 
some little time, for, being busy with a sketch, he 
allowed them to start off without him. For the same 
reason he did not know what rope they had employed, 
and it was not until after the fearful catastrophe that 
he discovered that between the younger Taugwalder and 
Lord Douglas the weakest rope had been employed." 

** Had they more than one kind with them ? " inquired 
Herbert. 

** Yes, they had three, the Alpine Club rope and two 

others ; one thought by Mr. Whymper to be stronger 

than the Alpine Club rope, and another decidedly 

weaker. It was only about ten minutes before the 

'^accident occurred, that Whymper fastened himself to 
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the others. They were going down a vefy dangerous 
part of the mountain, and poor Hadow was so inca- 
pable that Croz was obliged to take liold of his legs 
and place them in the right positions. None of the 
survivors could exactly tell how the accident occurred, 




but Whymper fancies that Hadow slipped, and, fall- 
ing against Croz, knocked him over. All he knows is 
that he heard a startled exclamation from Croz, and 
saw him and Hadow sliding at a great rate towards 
the precipice. In another instant Hudson and Lord F. 
Douglas were also carried from their feet. Whymper 
and the Taugwalders held as firmly as it was possible 
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to do, but in a moment, to their horror, they saw the 
rope break, and one after another of their unfortunate 
comrades disappear over the edge. For half an hour, 
Whymper says, he and the guides remained motion- 
less on the spot, and the Taugwalders were so paralysed 
with terror that they shook and cried like children. 
Indeed, so utterly do they seem to have been unnerved, 
that it appears marvellous they reached the bottom iii 
safety." 

"I don't wonder at that," said Herbert. ''How 
horrible it must have been to see ! But were they all 
tied together with that weak rope ? " 

*' No," replied George ; '*it was only used between 
Lord F. Douglas and Taugwalder. The poor fellows 
who were killed were all tied together with the Club 
rope. What made them use the other at all, I cannot 
think. However, horrible as it seems, ^ suppose it was a 
good thing they did, for if the rope had not broken the 
whole party would have been kiljed, for Whymper, in 
his letter to the Times, said that it would have been 
utterly impossible for him and the Taugwalders to have 
held up the others. They must themselves have been 
dragged down." 

" That must be the worst of being tied together," 
said Herbert. ** For my part, I think I should rather 
be independent; for if your companions may some- 
times help you and pull you up, they may also pull 
you down." 

" Of course," replied George; *'but there is a great deal 
in using the rope properly. It ought always to be quite 
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tight between each person. You ought on no account 
to let it get into a loop ; for if you do, and one slips, 
the person slipping acquires such a momentum before 
the rope is strained out again, that it is almost impos- 
sible to resist the pull. Undoubtedly the poor fellows 
we have been talking about had got the rope loose, and 
probably, owing to Hadow's want of skill, they could 
not help it; but between the Taugwalders and Whymper 
it was perfectly tight, and therefore they were able to 
resist the shock." 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAURITIUS AND TENERIFFE. 

SO George has gone ? " 
**Yes, Mr. Wilson; he went away two days 
ago, and Mother heard from him this morning. He says 
he enjoyed being here very much, and found it very slow 
going back to the office. I dare say he did, and I do 
so wish he could have stopped longer ; for my holidays 
will be beginning soon, and it would have been jolly to 
have had him then. It must be a horrid grind to be 
in an office, always busy over fusty old law deeds. 
Don't you think so ? I can't imagine what made 
George choose to be a lawyer, and I am sure I never 
will; I could not endure to spend my life over such dry 
stuff. I wanted to go into the Navy, but papa won't hear 
of it, and I shall soon be too old now." 

'' I dare say some day you will be very glad,'* said 
Mr. Wilson. " I have known many boys who thought 
it would be delightful, but who bitterly regretted their 
choice when it was too late. .They thought they would 
have nothing to do but sail about from country to 
country, seeing new places and new things, and when 
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they found there was a good deal of bard work for the 
midshipmen to do, they grew discontented and wished 
themselves home again. Besides, though perhaps 
a boy may find the first voyage or two very pleasant, 
most people get tired of a wandering, unsettled life in 
a few years." 

" But you didn't, did you, Mr. Wilson ? and I am 
sure you have sailed about as much as any sailor. 
Why, you seem to me to have been in almost every 
part of the world." 

" Not quite, Herbert. But then I think there are few 
people of such a restless, roving disposition as I am. 
Besides, it is a different kind of thing, going about at 
your own will, and being obliged to go to this place 
and that, whether you like it or no." 

" Of course," said Herbert. " It must be uncommonly 
nice," he continued, after a minute's pause, " to have 
plenty of money, and not be obliged to do anything." 

Mr. Wilson smiled, but it was rather a melancholy 
smile. " Most people think so," he said, *' and I do not 
mean to undervalue a gift which God has given to me. 
But though riches, if rightly used, may add to a man's 
happiness, they cannot of themselves make him happy, 
and they bring a most heavy responsibility with them. 
Not only is the money itself a talent for which we 
shall have to give an account, but the leisure, which 
the money brings with it, is another." 

Herbert looked puzzled, and Mr. Wilson added, 
" You do not understand me ? " 

**No, I. don't think I do," he replied. ** I always 
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thought it must be uncommonly pleasant to be able to 
do what one liked, and never thought of it in any other 
way. Do you mean that if one has lots of money, and 
is not obliged to earn it, it still it is not right to do just 
as one pleases ? " 

" Yes, Herbert, that is just what I mean. Everyone 
is sent into the world to do some good and to be of 
some use. When a young fellow has no money he is 
obliged to go into some profession, and cannot alto- 
gether waste his time ; but not unfrequently, when a 
lad grows up knowing that he will never need to earn 
his own living, he does not exert himself in the least 
during his school career, so that the powers of his mind 
only become partially called out, and he develops into 
a most unsatisfactory sort of animal. And then, when 
all the restraints of youth are removed, and he is, as 
you say, no longer forced to do anything, he just lounges 
through life, of no use to anyone, I don't think you 
need be at all sorry that your father cannot bring you 
up to be a gentleman of leisure, for, depend upon it, a 
life of hard work is by far the safest. I often look 
back," Mr. Wilson continued, seeing a look of 
incredulity still on Herbert's face ; " yes, I often look 
back with a feeling of bitter regret and shame on the 
years of my own early manhood ; so you see I am not 
preaching to you, Herbert, about what I do not under- 
stand,. Until the best part of my life had passed 
away, I fear that no one would have had much cause 
to regret me, if I and my yacht had gone down in one of 
my many voyages — not even my servants or my crew, 
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for though I did pay them good wages, and was pretty 
kind, why, they would. easily have found another master 
who would have done as much as that. It was in 
Mauritius that I first began to realise how utterly I 
was wasting my time, and to feel a desire for a higher 
and a better kind of life than that I was leading. 
During my stay in that island I was thrown a good deal 
among the missionaries, and when I saw their hard- 
working, self-denying lives, I began to measure myself 
with them, and to feel what a cumberer of the ground 
I was.'' • 

" But everybody can't preach, can they, Mr. Wilson? 
Papa has often told me that it is not only in that way 
that we can serve God; that we can glorify Him in 
whatever we do." 

" Certainly, Herbert, your father is quite right. No 
doubt I could have glorified Him in my wanderings, but 
hitherto I had not done it. I had roved about from 
place to place simply fot my own pleasure, and in all 
my geographical and scientific studies I had thought 
simply of my own gratification, and had never sought 
to trace out for myself, or show to others, the wisdom 
and loye of God as displayed in His creation ; and the 
highest kind of work, that of helping, however humbly, 
to spread the knowledge of salvation, I had wholly 
forgotten. To me many talents had been committed, 
but I had wrapped them all up in a napkin." 

" Would you mind telling me about Mauritius, Mr. 
Wilson?" Herbert said, after a pause. ** I remember 
at a missionary meeting I went to with Mamma a year 
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or two ago there was a clergyman spoke, who, the 
people said, had been bishop there. I noticed the name, 
because Tom Sandwith had been telling me about a 
queer little animal called a chameleon that lived there, 
and I listened to the Bishop's speech for a little while, 
in the hopes that he would say something about it ; 
but he didn't, and by degrees I got thinking about 
something else. So J do not know much what he did 
say, only I know he talked about having to go from one 
island to another. Did you ever see any chameleons in 
Mauritius when you were there ? *' 

** Yes, Herbert, I did, and I have seen them not only 
there but in other countries also, for they are found 
in the south of Spain, in Africa, in the East Indies, in 
Fernando Po, and in New South Wales, as well as in 
those islands which are near the Mauritius, such as 
Madagascar and the Seychelles. There are several 
different kinds, and the commonest are green — that is 
to say, the body is green, and is marked on the sides 
with black and yellow. This kind does not change its 
colour, though the green varies from a decided tinge to 
one which is almost yellow. There is another species 
marked with red that is much more beautiful. I re- 
member reading an account of one of these written by 
Mrs. Belzoni, the wife of the celebrated traveller. She 
had it for eight months, and I remember she said that 
the greater part of that time she had it attached to one 
of the buttons of her dress." 

" I do not think I should have cared to have it on 
me," said Herbert. ** I do hot think, from the pictures, 
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they look very pleasant creatures to have crawling 
about you." 

" Well, I cannot say that I admire them very 
much," replied Mr. Wilson, " but some people think 
them very beautiful. Mrs. Belzoni speaks of the bril- 
liant colours which this one possessed, and describes 
how they would change every ten minutes. All chame- 
leons have a keen enjoyment of fresh air, and it seems 
to have been specially the case with this one. Mrs. 
Belzoni describes it most minutely, and talks as if she 
was quite fond of it. She says, though, that when it 
got into a passion, it would roll itself up into a ball and 
get quite black ; and from being the most beautiful of 
animals would become the most ugly." 

" Did you ever keep, any chameleons, Mr. Wilson ? " 
inquired Herbert. "Could not you tell me some stories 
about some you have had yourself? " 

" I am sorry to say I cannot, Herbert ; for though I 
have seen them many times, I never had them in my 
house, and have never studied them closely. But 
Mrs. Belzoni, I remember, describes another which she 
brought from Jerusalem, and I will tell you about that 
if you like. It was a drab one, and never varied its 
colour for two months. She says it was most saga- 
cious and cunning. It would hide itself away in a 
corner where Mrs. Belzoni could not see it, but where 
it could watch all her proceedings; and sometimes 
when she entered the room it would make itself so 
thin as to be almost level with whatever it might be 
on. One day she hunted for it for a long time, and 
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thought it must really have run away, but in the even- 
ing she had occasion to go to a basket which had a 
handle across it, and there she found her chameleon, 
though with all its colours completely changed. As 
soon as it was disturbed it resumed its ordinary hue, 
but ever after Mrs. Belzoni used to observe these bright 
colours early in the morning.*' 

** But what is it, Mr. Wilson, that makes the crea- 
tures change their colour ? I can't think what it can 
be." 

** Well, perhaps that is not to be wondered at, 
Herbert, seeing that it has puzzled many wiser people 
than you. I am afraid I can hardly give you a satis- 
factory answer off-hand, but before you come again I 
will hunt up a little book that I have about chameleons 
and other reptiles, and no doubt that will give you all 
the information you want.'' 

'' Oh, thank you, Mr. Wilson," said Herbert. *' But 
did you see anything else that was queer in Mau- 
ritius." 

" Well, I saw the Peter Botte Mountain. I do not 
know whether you would call that * queer ; * I thought 
it very grand. There is a picture of it in the hall; I 
wonder whether you ever noticed it." 

*'That funny mountain that goes up to such a sharp 
point ? Oh yes, I have often looked at that. And did 
you go up it?" 

'* No, Herbert ; I do not think it has often been as- 
cended, and certainly I never accomplished the feat. 
For a long time it was considered utterly inaccessible, 
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though I believe a Frenchman, about the beginning of 
the century, declared that he had reached the top all by 
himself. Nobody, however, believed him ; and there is no 
doubt that his assertion was a mere piece of brag. The 
first people who really did make the ascent were some 
officers in the British Navy in the year 1832. I re- 
member I once read an account of it, but have nearly 
forgotten it. Of course they had not the ice and snow 
of the Alps to contend with, but the shape of the 
mountain made it a most dangerous climb, and I doubt 
whether anything but British pluck would have accom- 
plished it. The top of the mountain is like a great 
head, and when the travellers reached the ridge which 
surrounds this head, they were considerably puzzled 
what to do next. They had a ladder which might 
assist them, but how to make it firm was the question, 
for the head jutted out far beyond the base. How do 
you think they did fix it ? " 

" I am sure I could not tell," replied Herbert. " I 
should have thought it was impossible." 

" That is what a great many people would have 
thought, I fancy. But you know there are some folks 
that don't understand the word * beaten' at all — in 
fact, it does not seem in their vocabulary; and I fancy 
Captain Lloyd was one of these. He fastened a rope 
firmly round his waist, to which all the rest of his party 
clung while he, standing at the very edge of the ridge, 
leaned back over the precipice and Hung a stone with 
a rope attached over the head at its least projecting 
part. Of co'jrse he did not succeed in his first or his 
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second attempt, but I suppose he had faith in the old 
song, * Try, try, try again,' and therefore did not give 
up until he had accomplished his purpose. Having 
once got the rope over, of course it was easy to raise 
the ladder, which was made firm at the base, while the 
rope, by which it was in the first instance raised, was 
let down on the opposite side to some negroes who 
were stationed on a lower part of the mountain.*' 

** What a clever dodge!" exclaimed Herbert ; "I am 
sure I should never have thought of such a thing." 

*' It is surprising how ingenious people become when 
they have set their hearts upon doing a thing," said 
Mr. Wilson ; ** in fact it just makes all the difference 
whether a fellow really wants to do a thing or is indiffe- 
rent about it. I don't know whether you are like what 
I used to be as a schoolboy, but I often think when I 
look back upon my young days, that, if I had been more 
anxious to learn, I should have been much more in- 
genious, and should not so often, for instance, have pro- 
nounced a sum ' quite impossible,' which, when shown 
the way to work it, proved quite easy." 

** You mean you would have found out for yourself?" 
said Herbert. " That is just what Mr. Birch always 
says to me. He says I am a perfect blockhead, and have 
no wits at all ; and I don't think I have for arithmetic. 
All people can't do sums." 

" That is a verj' pleasant doctrine to believe,Herbert, 
isn't it ? And though, perhaps, it is not altogether un- 
true, if I were you I should be very slow to believe that 
I was Qne of those unfortunate people. Buckle reso- 
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lutely to your arithmetic, and determine to do your very 
best, and then, if I am not much mistaken, you will 
very soon find that what you honestly perhaps thought 
was ' can't ' is really ' don't want to.' " 

Perhaps Herbert thought arithmetic an unpleasant 
subject to discuss; at any rate he made no answer. But 
in a few minutes he said, "Would you mind telling me 
something more about Mauritius. Don't the people 
talk a very queer language there ? " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, ** a very corrupt kind of 
French. You see, the island for many years belonged 
to France, and only came into the possession of the 
English in 1810." 

" That was in the time of Napoleon," said Herbert 
— anxious no doubt to let Mr. Wilson see that if he was 
not a giant in arithmetic, he did know some history — 
"and just about the time when things began to go 
against him. How countries did get tossed about then ! 
I wonder whether the people of Mauritius were glad 
or sorry, when they found that they were to change 
masters." 

" I am sure I cannot tell you," replied Mr. Wilson ; 
" but I know that they looked very happy and contented 
when I visited the island." 

" I wonder whether that bishop that I heard speak 
was there," said Herbert; " I can'c remember his name." 

" There was a bishop over the island at the time," re- 
plied Mr. Wilson, "but he was not there during my stay, 
being away in another part of his diocese; for, you know, 
he had other islands to look after besides Mauritius it- 
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self. The Seychelles Islands were under his charge, and 
up to this time, ever since the Church of England has 
had missionaries in Madagascar, the Bishop of Mauri- 
tius has had to pay them a visit every now and then. 
I am not quite sure whether there were any there 
then, for it is a good many years ago. But, at any 
rate, I know the Bishop had to spend a good part of 
his time on the sea, as you heard him tell at the 
missionary meeting, visiting different islands. He was 
away on one of these expeditions when I was in 
Mauritius, so I did not see him ; but the other mis- 
sionaries were so kind and hospitable that I thoroughly 
enjoyed my time. And yet they were always so busy, 
and had so many schemes on hand for the good of the 
people, that, as I told you, I came from the island 
utterly ashamed of myself, and firmly resolved, by 
God*s grace, henceforth to live for some higher pur- 
pose than my own gratification." 

*' Did you come straight back to England," inquired 
Herbert, **or did you go to see anything else on your 
way ? " 

** I stopped at Tenerifife for a few days and explored 
the island a little, getting a good view of the celebrated 
Peak." 

** Isn't that one of the Canary Islands, and isn't the 
Peak a volcano ? " said Herbert. '* I am sure that is 
what my geography book says." 

** Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, **it is a volcano, and 
serves as a safety-valve to the Canary Islands, which 
were all volcanic in their origin. The Peak is now in a 
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very quiet state compared to what it must have been in 
former times. In fact it rises in the middle of what 
must evidently have once been one enormous crater, the 
greatest diameter of which is no less than five leagues. 
It is hard to picture to oneself such an immense vol- 
cano in full activity — a flaming gulf nine leagues in cir- 
cumference and 900 feet in depth." 

" I should think it just is !" said Herbert ; " but did 
you go up the Peak ? " 

** No, Herbert, I contented myself with exploring the 
country at the base of the Peak itself. Even that, you 
know, is 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, but the 
heat is suffocating. This, no doubt, is in a great 
measure owing to the nature of the soil. The white 
gravel-stone, the pumice-stone, and obsidian reflect the 
heat very strongly, and there are no mists or clouds to 
moisten and temper the atmosphere. The air, therefore, 
is singularly dry — indeed painfully so." 

'* But I thought it was such a good thing for the air 
to be dry," said Herbert. " I am sure I am always 
hearing people say, * Such and such a place is so un- 
healthy, for it is so damp,' or * No one can wonder at 
people being ill — there is so much damp in the air just 
now;' indeed Mother said so only yesterday. Is it 
possible, then, for the air to be too dry ? " 

" Quite possible, Herbert. In the neighbourhood of 
the Peak it is far too dry ; it stops all the pores, and 
makes the skin crack in a most miserable way, while it 
produces a burning thirst, which water will only quench 
for a moment." 
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" And I suppose there is no water to be got ? " said 
Herbert. ** There are hardly likely to be springs in such 
a region." 

" Yes, strange to say, a stream called * La Piedra' has 
its source near the Peak, and its water is most deli- 
ciously cold. A quantity of white broom grows near it, 
and this shrub supplies food to the goats who wander 
about, and honey to the bees, whose hives the people of 
the plain place in its neighbourhood.*' 

** Do they keep bees, then ? " 

" Yes, large numbers. In fact, they are a most im- 
portant source of revenue to the islanders. The broom, 
no doubt, gives a pleasant flavour to the honey, and pro- 
bably that is the reason the people take the trouble of 
carrying the hives up from the valleys, just as in Scot- 
land they take them to the moors during the flowering 
of the heather.** 



CHAPTER VII. 

CHIMB0RA20 AND THE LLANOS. 

ISN'T it horribly bitter?" 
Herbert's face wore an expression of such genu- 
ine compassion that Mr. Wilson could not forbear 
smiling, as he laid down the glass out of which he had 
just taken a dose of quinine. ** Quite sufficiently so," 
he replied ; *' but, like many bitter things, it does one a 
great deal of good." 

** That is just what Mother always used to say when 
I had to take it last year, after I had the scarlet fever. 
But I can't think why medicines are always so abomi- 
nably nasty. I believe the doctors make them so just 
to plagae people ; or else they think that people have 
so got into the way of thinking that medicine must be 
disgusting, that they would not believe the stuff they 
gave them was medicine unless it had a disagreeable 
taste. Now don't you think the doctors put something 
in on purpose to make it nasty ? " 

" Hardly," replied Mr. Wilson. " Though not much 
of an apothecary, I know enough of drugs to feel pretty 
sure that few require anything to give them a disagree- 
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able flavour : it is natural to nrost of them. Certainly 
he would be a clever man who could disguise the bitter- 
ness of quinine, that you seem to dislike so much." 

'* Yes, that I just do, Mr. Wilson ; and I should 
think you must too, for you have such a lot of it to 
take. Don't you wish it had never been invented ? " 

*' By no means, Herbert,'' replied Mr. Wilson. "On 
the contrary, I look upon its discovery as a very great 
blessing to the human race. It is one of the most 
useful medicines, if not the most useful, we possess. 
In very many cases of illness it is deemed perfectly 
indispensable, and no doubt numbers of people now 
recover who, in old times, before quinine came into 
use, would infallibly have died.'* 

" But where does it come from, Mr. Wilson, and 
who discovered it ? " 

'* It comes from Peru, Herbert, and two French 
chemists, named Pelletier and Caventou were the people 
who, in 1820, first discovered what we now call quinine. 
The bark from which it was extracted had long been 
known to possess excellent medicinal properties, but 
no one had, up to that time, been able to make out, 
exactly, in what the healing properties lay." 

" And they found out," said Herbert. ' " What lucky 
fellows ! I should not have minded being them, for I 
suppose they made a lot of money out of it." 

*' I really can't tell you, Herbert ; genius is not al- 
ways rewarded, you know. But whether they made 
money by it or not, they must have had the pleasant 
consciousness of having accomplished their purpose, 
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and of being very useful to their fellow-men, and that 
must have been better than money." 

**I know," said Herbert; ** but, afterall, money isn't such 
a bad thing. I was reading about Palissy, the French 
potter, the other day, and the man who wrote the book 
kept praising him up for his perseverance, and speaking 
as if he was such a wonderful man. But I could not 
help thinking that Palissy was rather hard upon his 
poor wife and children, and I did not wonder that she 
got cross with him, when he kept them all starving 
almost, just because he would find out the white ena- 
mel. He never seemed to think anything at all about 
money, and to wonder that Mdme. Palissy made such 
a fuss about it. I don't think he ought to have married 
at all, unless he meant to take care of his wife and 
children. Put won't you tell me something more about 
quinine ? Is it the bark of large trees ? and is it only 
in Peru that they grow? " 

" Since it has been discovered to be so invaluable, 
especially in tropical countries where intermittent 
fevers prevail, it has been introduced into India, and is 
grown there with considerable success. In South 
America, the region of the Cinchona trees, from the 
bark of which quinine is procured, extends from about 
ig® S. lat. to 10® N. lat., following the curve of the 
Andes. They are never found at a lower elevation 
than 2,500 feet, and ascend as high as 9,000 feet above 
the sea. There are many varieties of them, and their 
size depends upon their position. At the upper limit 
of their zone they are mere shrubs, but in good soil, 
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and under favourable circumstances, they become large 
forest trees. I have seen some magnificent ones." 

*' Have you been in Peru, then, Mr. Wilson ? I 
really do believe you have been all over the world. 
Have you seen Chimborazo and Quito? I always 
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think Quito must be such a queer town, just under the 
Equator, and yet perched up such a height that it is 
not too hot. Have you been there ? " 

** I have seen both Chimborazo and Quito. But you 
do not imagine either of them is in Peru, do you, 
Herbert ? " 
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"Aren't they ? Well, I thought they were. Oh no, 
I remember; Peru does not go up quite so high as that. 
Quito is in Ecuador. I got it into my head once that 
it was the capital of Peru, and I never can get it out. 
But do tell me about Chimborazo. Did you go up it ? 
It is an extinct volcano, isn't it ? " 

"Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, "it is evidently of vol- 
canic origin, as are so many of the mountains of the 
Andes. In that chain there are, you know, no less 
than forty-one volcanoes still in action, besides a good 
many that are now quiet. It is one of the highest 
mountains in the Andes, being no less than 21,400 feet 
high, and therefore, of course, although so near the 
Equator, its summit is always covered with snow." 

" How queer that must seem," said Herbert. " But 
did you get to the top of it, Mr. Wilson ? " 

"No one has ever done that," replied Mr. Wilson, 
" and I did not make the attempt. I was not very well 
at the time, and did not feel disposed for a climb, but 
contented myself with rambling about the country in 
the neighbourhood." 

" But how high have people been on it?" inquired 
Herbert ; " and how is it no one has ever been to the 
top ? " 

" Humboldt ascended something over 18,400 feet in 
1802. Boussingault reached a height of 19,513 feet in 
1830. I do not know whether anyone has ever been 
higher than that, but I should scarcely think so, 
for the air is so exceedingly rare at that height that 
every effort becomes painful; indeed, M. Humboldt 
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and his companion, Bonpland, felt a strong disposition 
to vomit, and blood came from their lips and gums. 
Boussingault, indeed, seems to have suffered less, 
though he went higher ; but he says that he always 
made a point of maintaining an absolute silence during 
a climb, and attributes the comfort he enjoyed to this 
precaution. In proof that his idea was a correct one, 
he tells how an Indian, who accompanied him on one 
occasion, regardless of this rule, which it was his 
habit to impose in a most despotic manner on all his 
companions, shouted, with all the strength of his lungs, 
to one of the party, and was immediately attacked 
with giddiness and haemorrhage." 

** How horrid ! " said Herbert ; " but it served the 
fellow right. He should have done what he was told. 
I suppose the fact is, it is impossible to get enough air 
to spend any in talking : you need it all for breathing." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Wilson ; " but once at rest, 
M. Boussingault says that all uncomfortable sensations 
quickly departed, though their pulses were high, and 
they were sufficiently feverish to be rather lively and 
witty." 

" Did they walk all the way? " asked Herbert. 

** No," replied Mr. Wilson ; " they went higher than 
the top of Mount Blanc on mules, though the poor 
animals, I believe, thought themselves a good deal ill 
used, and tried to make their riders understand that 
they were very uncomfortable, and considered that 
they had gone quite far enough. I do not suppose 
many mules have been so high, and I do not much 
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wonder at their continually casting longing glances at 
the plain." 

" Did they do that ? " said Herbert. " I did not 
know they had so much sense. I always thought 
mules were rather stupid animals." 

" On the contrary, they are decidedly intelligent, and 
M. Boussingault says they tried all sorts of means to 
make him and his companions understand that they 
had had enough of it." 

" How funny! " said Herbert. *' But did M. Bous- 
singault have any bother in coming down ? " 

** In his account he says that the descent was diffi- 
cult, but he does not tell much about it. They came 
in for a hailstorm though, on the way, in which he says 
that the stones were so large that it was quite painful 
to be struck either on the head or face by them. They 
walked into the clouds, you know, entering them from 
the top, and this inclement weather so hindered their 
progress that they had the last part of the way to go in 
the dark, which could not have been very pleasant." 

•' Not at all, I should think," said Herbert. " And I 
suppose it gets dark there all of a sudden, as it does 
in India." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, "the twilight is al- 
ways very short in tropical countries, and the days^ 
and nights, as no doubt you remember, vary very 
little in length. The sun goes down about six o'clock, 
and as $A. Boussingault and his party did not reach 
their quarters until eight they must have had two hours 
of it in the dark." 
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*' Perhaps there was a moon," suggested Herbert. 
" At any rate I suppose they had no accident, or they 
would have teen sure to tell about it. But I am very 
glad I don't live in any of those places where it is 
always the same — the days and nights, I mean. I should 
get so tired of it, for I always think it is so pleasant in 
the winter to look forward to the long, warm days ; and 
then when summer time has come, and one feels rather 
baked, it is so jolly to think about the snow, and all the 
fun of winter, and the cosy Christmas evenings. Don't 
you think England is the best place, after all ? " 

" For an Englishman, certainly," said Mr. Wilson, 
smiling. *' I do not think I should care to live ip South 
America, though I enjoyed a few months' ramble about 
some of its most magnificent scenery very much." 

" Did you go to any other places, then, besides Quito 
and Chimborazo ? " inquired Herbert. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson ; ** I wandered about for 
some time among the Andes, visiting all the principal 
peaks, and the grandeur of most of them struck me 
very much. Everything in America, you know, is on 
such a large scale : the rivers are so long, the moun- 
tains so high, and the plains are so extensive." 

" The plains are called Llanos, aren't they ? " inquired 
Herbert ; ** and don't the electric eels come from there ? 
I saw some when I went to the Polytechnic, in London, 
or rather felt them, for the fellow told me to put my 
hand into the water without letting me know what was 
in it, and didn't I just jump I I could not think what 
had happened. Gymnoti, or electric eels, I remember 
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they were called; and Papa said they were found in the 
streams of the American Llanos." 

" And your Papa was quite right. I saw some of 
these queer creatures caught when I was in America, 
and a most exciting scene it was. A number of mules 
and horses were driven into the swampy stream 
selected, and these were closely surrounded by Indians. 
The eels, not approving of having their dominion thus 
invaded, at once attacked them, and the poor animals, 
alarmed, began to snort and toss up their manes, and to 
try to make their escape. But the Indians at once 
drove them back. Thus the contest continued, until 
the eels were so exhausted, and their electricity so much 
expended, that they could easily be caught and drawn 
to the shore. But it is only the plains in the north of 
South America that are called Llanos. Those in the 
south are Pampas, and those lying on either side of 
Amazon are called Selvas." 

" But I suppose they are all alike, aren't they ? " 
inquired Herbert. " A plain is just a plain, wherever it 
may be." 

** Certainly a plain must always have a level sur- 
face," replied Mr. Wilson ; "but in no other respect do 
these plains of South America resemble one another. 
The Llanos are covered with a rich grass varying from 
a few inches to four feet in height, but have scarcely 
any trees on their surface. Perhaps here and there you 
may meet with some few palm-trees, but that is about 
all. These grow in clumps, and are few and far be- 
tween. But the Selvas of the Amazon have immense 
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f jrests, composed of large trees of various kinds. In fact, 
in the space of perhaps twenty square yards thirty or 
forty different kinds of trees might be found, and these 
are all so interlaced and matted together by shrubs, 
brushwood, and creeping plants, that the mass is often 
perfectly impenetrable to the foot of man, though wild 
beasts manage to get through, and monkeys live there 
in incredible numbers. I do not mean to say that the 
whole of the Selvas are thus covered. These primeval 
forests are interspersed with many patches of grassy 
land which resembles the prairies of North America." 
Then the Pampas of the south, though, for the most 
part, they resemble the Llanos in being vast, treeless 
plains, are much less uniform in their character. In 
fact, they are made up of a succession of woods, 
swamps, salt lakes, marshes, and grassy fields. In 
some parts the ground is rich pasture land, and in 
others utterly sterile. But I know much more about 
the Llanos than either the Pampas or Selvas, for my 
travels in South America have been principally con- 
fined to the north, and the Llanos I have seen, while 
the Pampas and Selvas I have only heard and read 
about. I was there just at the beginning of the rainy 
season, and it was most curious to notice the rapid 
change which came over the face of the land." 

" It was all parched and dried up before, I suppose," 
said Herbert, ** just as I have heard Papa say it gets in 
India." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Wilson ; ** utterly scorched, and 
the ground in many places cracked as if by an earth- 
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quake. These Llanos, you know, are inhabited by 
immense numbers of oxen, horses, and mules, and the 
sufferings they endure during the hot season must be 
fearful, for before the hot season comes to an end every 
stream and pond is dried up, and the grass utterly 
burnt. The oxen and horses scour the plain, the former 
bellowing in the most dismal manner, and the latter 
with outstretched necks sniffing the wind in the vain 
hope of detecting, by the moisture in the air, some as 
yet undried-up pool. But the mule is more cunning 
than either. He knows of a globular plant called the 
melocactus, which contains a juicy pulp, and from this 
he succeeds in allaying his burning thirst. It is covered, 
however, with many prickles, and so these he carefully 
strikes off with his fore feet before he ventures cau- 
tiously to apply his lips." 

** What a cunning beast t " said Herbert. " I shall 
begin to think mules quite clever animals ; but don't 
the prickles hurt their feet ? *' 

** Sometimes," replied Mr. Wilson. " Indeed, I 
not unfrequently saw mules limping in a very lame 
fashion: However, hunger and thirst are not the only 
evils which the animals of the Llanos have to bear. 
When the night comes, huge bats attack them during 
their sleep and suck their blood, sometimes producing 
festering wounds, in which mosquitoes, and a host of 
other stinging insects, burrow and nestle." 

" Haw utterly horrid ! " exclaimed Herbert. " I 
can't think how the creatures live at all." 

" It does seem wonderful," said Mr. Wilson. ." And 
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yet the cattle not only live, but multiply in the most 
wonderful manner. They must indeed have a strange 
life of it, for while half the year suffering thus from thirst 
in a dried and parched up land, the other half they are 
often compelled to lead an almost amphibious existence. 
The rivers and streams overflow their banks, and many 
of the foals are drowned, while others fall a prey to the 
crocodiles, who wake out of their long sleep as soon as 
the rain comes. The monstrous reptiles, indeed, are 
not particular, and often attack even the oxen and 
horses. Then, too, there are plenty of jaguars ; so the 
poor animals have enemies enough, especially when you 
take into account the gymnoti that we were talking 
about a little time ago." 

** Don't condors come from somewhere about that 
part of the world ? " inquired Herbert. 

** From America ? Certainly ; but not from the 
Llanos. They are mountain birds, and inhabit the 
Andes. That fine old fellow in the hall I brought with 
me from Peru." 

** Did you shoot it yourself? '* inquired Herbert. 

'* No ; but it was shot while I was in the neighbour- 
hood, and I at once secured it and had it stuffed. 
Condors, you know, are wonderfully strong birds, and 
fly enormous heights. They will sometimes even soar 
to an elevation of four miles, and it seems wonderful 
that the air is dense enough to support them." 

*' They are such big birds, too," said Herbert, " that 
they must be a considerable weight ; but I remember 
seeing one at the Zoological Gardens, in London, 
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spread its wings, and they seemed immense things — 
such a length. But did you go to any other places in 
South America ? " 

** Yes ; I wandered about the mountains of Caracas. 
But I must tell you about that another day, for I am 
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going to be rude enough to tell you to go now. I have 
a good many letters to write, and they will not get 
done if I stay talking to you any longer. Besides, I 
am sure your Virgil and Greek grammar must be 
beginning to feel themselves neglected." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

UP THE SILLA OF CARACAS. 

" \7'0U can't think how splendidly I got on at my 
X geography lesson last time, Mr. Wilson/' said 
Herbert, a few days after the conversation related in 
the last chapter. " All you told me about Chimborazo 
and Quito, and the different plains of South America, 
came in most conveniently, and nothing could have 
been more lucky than the questions which came to me. 
I could answer them all, and knew so much more than 
was in the book, that all the fellows stared. I got up 
several places, and though Sharpe did all he could to 
get me down, there I stuck, and would not move for 
anybody. It was such fun, for I know Sharpe has 
always looked upon me as little better than an idiot, and 
could not bear to think that I was above him. He'll 
learn his lesson awfully well next time, that I know." 

** And I hope you will too, Herbert," said Mr. Wilson 
smiling. ** Having got up in your class, stay up, and 
don't let anybody take you down. Know your lesson so 
well that they shall have no chance." 

" Oh, that would be too much of a grind," replied 
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Herbert ; "and I can't hope for luck two lessons running. 
But won*t you tell me something more about America. 
You said you went to the mountains of Caracas. I 
should so very much like to hear about them. That is, 
of course, if you are not busy." 

" You think, perhaps, it might come in conveniently 
to-morrow, eh, Herbert? " said his friend. 

Herbert laughed. " Possibly, Mr. Wilson," he re- 
plied ; " but there is so little about that part of America 
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in the geography-book that I am afraid there won't be 
many questions asked. But I wasn't much thinking 
about the geography lesson. I like to listen to your 
stories. They are as good as a book, and then I get 
them without the grind of reading." 

** You seem to be very much afraid of 'grind,' as you 
call it," said Mr. Wilson, " and I don't know that I 
ought to encourage your laziness. You will never be 
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of any good in the world unless you learn to take a 
little trouble. It is rather dreadful to hear of a boy of 
your age thinking it a trouble to read a story." 

" Oh, I don't mean a regular story," said Herbert, 
quickly ; " it is not much trouble to read that, but real 
adventures and travels such as you tell me about. 
There is generally such a lot of dry stuff mixed up with 
them all. And yet Mother does not like me to miss ; 
she says it is a bad habit." 

" So it certainly is for young people," said Mr. Wil- 
son ; " for they often miss the very things which it 
would do them most good to read. But I will acknow- 
ledge that in many books of travels there is a good deal 
that is uninteresting to general readers. Still, few 
people, and certainly very few young people, have the 
art of picking out the pith and marrow of a book ; and 
in their anxiety to be encumbered with none of the 
refuse they often pass over the nuggets of gold. How- 
ever, you want to hear more about America, so I will 
leave off preaching, and tell you about my clamber up 
the Silla of Caracas." 

** But are you sure you are not too busy?" in- 
quired Herbert. "Mother will be sure to ask when I 
get home. She is always so afraid of my getting in 
your way." 

" Well, you may set her mind quite at rest, then," 
said Mr. Wilson. ** Tell her I never scruple to send 
anyone away when I don't want him, and this afternoon 
I shall be quite glad of your company for a little while, 
for I have had two or three solitary days, and not 
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having been quite so well as usual, was beginning to 
feel rather blue." 

** Oh, I am so sorry," said Herbert. ** It must be 
very hard to be all alone when you are ill. But are 
you quite sure it won't make you worse to talk ? " 

" No, Herbert ; it will do me good. I shall forget 
ray troubles for a little while. However, let us begin. 
I wonder whether you know where Caracas is ? '* 

** Yes, I do know that," said Herbert. " It is right 
up at the north of South America, in Venezuela ; on 
the sea coast, I think it is." 

"Not quite," said Mr. Wilson. "La Guayra and 
Puerto Cabello are its ports, and by means of them it 
carries on some trade. It is the capital, you know, of 
Venezuela. It is, comparatively speaking, a new city ; 
for there was a dreadful earthquake in 1812, which de- 
stroyed almost all the towns along that coast. The 
house in which I stayed during my visit to Caracas 
was beautifully situated. It was in the highest part of 
the town, and commanded a splendid view of the Silla, 
about which I am going to tell you, and also of the port 
of La Guayra and the beautiful valley of the same name. 
The irregular and striking ridge of the Galipano, too, 
came into the landscape, and its gloomy rocks threw 
into stronger contrast the rich fertility of the land in 
the valleys. In order to improve the pasturage, during 
the dry season the grass was set on fire, and on a dark 
night you cannot think what a strange effect it had. 
In some places, of course, the grass grew a considerable 
height up the sides of the mountains, and then the fire 
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often looked like currents of red-hot lava pouring down. 
Sometimes, too, when the air was laden with moisture, 
the flames would assume a reddish tinge. But what 
looked more curious than all was, when the clouds 
descended low upon the hills, and you saw the fire 
above and the fire below, and the edge of the cloud lit 
up by the flames. However, I suppose this sort of 
description is just the kind of stuff you are always so 
anxious to miss in books of travels, so I won't bore you 
with any more of it, but will go on at once to tell .you 
about the clamber. I expected to have no difiiculty in 
finding some one who would tell me all about the moun- 
tain, but, to my astonishment, discovered there was not 
an individual in the place who had ever been to the 
top. The fact is, the people are dreadfully lazy, and 
seem to have no enterprise in their composition. They 
could not conceive what I could possibly want to climb 
the Silla for, and assured me they felt certain that there 
was nothing worth having at the top. The idea of any- 
one taking so much trouble just for the sake of examin- 
ing the rocks, or in order to carry a barometer to an 
elevated position, seemed to them perfectly monstrous; 
and I believe, in spite of all my protestations to the 
contrary, they thought I had a secret conviction that 
I should find gold or precious stones. However, after 
a great many inquiries, and an immense amount of 
trouble, some negroes were found who knew something 
about the mountain, though they had never been to the 
top of the peak that I wished to ascend. The Silla, 
you know, has two peaks, one much higher than the 
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other, with a sloping depression between them. There 
is a picture of it in that large book on the side-table. 
If you find it, you will see what I mean. There, 
that' is it. The one to the right hand, which is the 
eastern peak, is the one that I wanted to go up, but it 
was the western one with which the negroes were 
acquainted." 

" What a curious shape the mountain is,*' said Her- 
bert. " It is almost like a saddle, isn't it ? " 

" So the people thought, I suppose, who gave it its 
name," said Mr. Wilson, ** for Silla means saddle : it is 
just the Spanish word. However, I cannot say that the 
resemblance strikes me as very strong, but I suppose 
I have not an eye for such things : you seemed to find 
it out at once. Well, the negroes, as you may imagine, 
were not much good ; but I thought that they would be 
better than nobody, and would be, at any rate, better 
acquainted with the nature of the ground than I was, 
so I made up my mind to engage them." 

" But how was it that they had been up the moun- 
tain at all?" said Herbert. " I always thought that 
negroes were specially lazy people ; and if the other 
people were too lazy to go up I wonder they should take 
the trouble." 

" I can hardly tell you how it was," replied Mr. Wil- 
son, *' but I know that there is a path over the ridge of 
the mountain, near the western peak, which is a good 
deal used by smugglers, and it may have been in the 
pay of these people that the negroes had gained their 
experience — or they may have been employed by the 
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Government authorities to pursue the smugglers ; any- 
how, they were the only people who seemed as if they 
could give me any help, so I employed them. It was 
in December that I made the ascent, and as it is not 
often that at that time of the year the sky remains 
perfectly clear for any length of time, we were advised 
to choose a day when the clouds were low, in the hope 
that, when we had reached a considerable elevation, we 
might find the sky clear above us. The gentleman at 
whose house I was staying determined to accompanyme, 
and several other people also with whom I had talked 
thought they would like to go, so altogether, with the 
guides, we were a tolerably large party." 

" But I should think those people must have been 
rather a bother," said Herbert, "for I suppose they 
knew nothing about climbing ? " 

" My host had had a good deal of experience," re- 
plied Mr. Wilson, " for he had not long lived in Caracas, 
and had been somewhat of a traveller in his youth. 
Besides, he retained a tolerable share of European 
vigour and energy. But I must say my heart sank 
when the other people volunteered to accompany me, 
and I should very much have liked to have requested 
them to stay at home. However, though I gave them 
several broad hints, they did not seem in the least to 
understand what I meant ; and as I could not quite 
make up my mind to say straight out that I did not 
want them, there was nothing for it but to make the 
best of it. However, we were not long troubled with 
their company, as you shall hear. We started at five 
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o'clock in the morning, having passed the previous 
night as near to the base of the mountain as was pos- 
sible. At first all went Veil, and by seven o'clock in 
the morning the barometer told us that we were 685 
fathoms above the sea." 

" But how could the barometer tell you that ? " 
inquired Herbert. " The barometer is a weather glass, 
isn't it ? and tells you when to expect rain, and when 
to expect fine weather. I don't see how it can measure 
mountains." 

"Do you know anything about the principle on 
which a barometer is constructed ? " said Mr. Wil- 
son. " If you do, and will think a little, you will be 
able to find out how it can be used to measure moun- 
tains." 

" I know it is something to do with the air," replied 
Herbert. " It somehow weighs the air, and shows you 
when it is light and when it is heavy. I know it is 
lightest when it is going to rain, which always seems to 
me so funny, for in damp, cloudy weather you so often 
hear people talking of the air being so heavy, and in 
light, clear weather it always seems so light. And yet 
it is really the heaviest in fine weather." 

" Certainly it is, Herbert What peoplecommonly 
describe as heaviness is really there being less oxygen 
in the air ; but we must not go off to talk about that, 
or else we shall forget both the barometer and the 
mountain. You say the barometer weighs the air. 
Now where do you think the air weighs most, at the 
foot of a mountain, or at its top ? " 
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** Doesn't it weigh the same, Mr. Wilson ? I should 
have thought it must." 

" Should you, Herbert? Well, I gave you credit for 
sharper wits. Let me see ; how can I make you under- 
stand ? Water has weight, hasn't it ? " 

"Certainly, Mr. Wilson. I know my large watering- 
pot has a most unpleasant weight when it is quite 
full." 

" Well, then, if you were at the bottom of a well 
that was full of water, you would have a considerable 
weight on your head, wouldn't you ? " 

'* To be sure ; but I don't think I should live long to 
feel it." 

'* Perhaps not, but that does not much matter for 
our supposition. Now let us imagine that somebody 
charitably pulled you half way up the well, would you 
have as great a weight pressing on your head as you 
had at the bottom ? " 

" No ; I should only have half the weight, because 
there would be only half the water. Oh, I see ! At the 
top of a mountain the air would not weigh so much 
because there would not be so much of it. I under- 
stand it quite well now. The barometer falls, I know, 
when the air is light, and rises when it is heavy. When 
you had been climbing for two hours, I suppose you 
found the barometer had fallen some degrees, and so 
knew that you had got up so many feet." 

'* Exactly so, Herbert. So now we will go on. We 
were now on a narrow kind of natural dyke, which the 
people called the Puerta, or Gate of the Silla, and the 
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negroes thought we should probably be about six hours 
more in reaching the top. The view was magnificent, 
and all my companions were in high spirits, probably 
feeling very well satisfied with themselves for having 
made such an uncommon exertion. But from this 
point the steepness of the ascent began very much to 
increase, and it became really hard work. My friends 
soon began to lag behind, and evidently to think that 
mountain climbing was not much fun, after all. My 
host kept up bravely, and together we several times 
waited for the rest ; but at length, when I was begin- 
ning to feel somewhat impatient of these repeated 
delays, I saw, to my great relief, first one and then 
another turn round and begin to descend. * Hurrah ! * 
cried Mr. Saunders, ' now we have got free of them we 
shall get on. I was really beginning to be afraid that 
if we were kept much longer we should not get back 
to-night.' " 

"But did the negroes go back?" inquired Her- 
bert. 

** No," replied Mr. Wilson ; " we took good care that 
they shouldn't, and made them go on in front. After 
a little while we were enveloped in a thick mist, and 
could with difficulty get on. However, we persevered, 
and in a little while it cleared. The difficulties we had 
to encounter were rather different from those that one 
meets with on the Alps, We had no ice and snow to 
contend with, but rath'er found it difficult sometimes 
to proceed from the luxuriant thickness of the vegetation. 
This was particularly the case in crossing the valley 
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between the two peaks. The growth was so dense 
there, that walking was a perfect labour. When near 
the top, another thick mist can^ on, and though for a 
little time we continued our way by means of the 
compass, we soon felt it better to stop, as we knew that 
we could not be far from the brink of an enormous wall 
of rocks which descends alnK)st perpendicular for six 
thousand feet. We were vexed at this delay, and 
began to wonder whether we should have to stay where 
we were all night. However, we determined to make 
use of the involuntary halt for a meal^ and before we 
had finished eating, we saw signs of the mist clear- 
ing away. On we went again, and reached the summit 
in about half an hour. For a few minutes it was 
perfectly clear, and then the mist gathered again over 
the glorious view which lay at our feet. It was far 
later than we had intended it should be before we began 
the descent, and, like all descents, it was of course 
much more dangerous than the ascent had been. It 
got dark, too, long before we reached the bottom, and 
though there was a moon, it was so continually veiled 
by thick clouds that it was not much use. In fact, I 
am not sure whether we should not have got on better 
without it, for the sudden light, and then a minute after 
the deep shade, only served to bewilder us. The negroes 
one by one forsook us, preferring a night on the moun- 
tain to a walk in the dark, but we persevered, and at 
length, about nine o'clock at night, arrived at the house 
from which we had started in the morning." 

" But had not the negroes got all your instruments 
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and things?'^ said Herbert. ^'Did you lose them 
all?" 

" Oh nOr" rtplied Mr. Wilson ; " we had no anxiety 
on that score. We knew the men would turn up the 
next day to be paid^ and would be sure to produce all 
our traps then."^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

STRANGE PLACBS AND VERY STRANGE CREATURES. 

''T 1 TASN'T it a horrid shame ? *' said Herbert, as he 
V V laid down the book out of which he had been 
reading to his friend. ** It always seems to me that those 
Mexicans shot Maximilian just because they were tired 
of having an Emperor, and thought they would like 
something fresh. But I suppose they are a wretched 
set, aren't they ? Very little better than savages, I 
should think.'* 

"They would feel themselves somewhat injured by 
such a description as that,'* replied Mr. Wilson. " But 
the country is certainly in a most unsatisfactory state. 
The government has so long been unsettled, that the 
lawlessness and immorality of the people are very great. 
Education, too, is not much valued, and there is but 
little true, vital religion. Yet, when you consider the 
fertility of the country, its immense mineral wealth, 
and its position between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
you see that it ought to be one of the most important 
countries in the world. Like the parent country, 
Spain, it has great advantages, and yet is a country of 
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but little importance in the world. So true it is, that 
it is the fear of the Lord which exalteth a nation. The 
population of the country is only partly Spanish. Out 
of the 7,000,000, 3,000,000 are Indians, and many of 
these do not even profess Christianity, while numbers 
of those who do, mix up with it many idolatrous rites. 
And of course, the nominal Christianity of the Spaniards 
is of a very corrupt kind." 

"Wasn't it Cortes who conquered Mexico?" inquired 
Herbert. 

" Yes, he conquered it for Spain about the year 1520. 
The inhabitants at that time had reached a considerable 
point of civilisation, so that his success was the more 
wonderful. It was not fighting against mere savages 
who knew nothing of the art of war. These people had 
built for themselves large and splendid cities, they had 
a calendar remarkable for its accuracy, and they had 
invented a kind of hieroglyphic writing. There are 
many remains of their buildings still to be seen, and 
when I was in Mexico, I paid a visit to some of the 
most interesting. The ruins are principally of temples, 
palaces, and pyramids." 

" Are not there a great many volcanoes there," in- 
quired Herbert. 

** Yes, some very remarkable ones. Popocatepetl is 
almost the highest mountain in North America. Then 
there is Jorullo, which only rose a little more than a 
hundred years ago, and came up suddenly in one night. 
It was, as you can imagine, a night of fearful convul- 
sion, and the country for three or four miles round was 
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inflated like a bladder, I will tell you about one very 
curious mountain that I visited while in Mexico. It is 
called San Andres, and is an ancient volcano. The 
form of the mountain is most strange. In fact, it pre- 
sents a mass of domes and crests separated by plains 
and valleys, and rises by stages to the rounded rock 
which forms the highest point. The nature of the 
ground is all volcanic, and in one place we came sud- 
denly upon a kind of pebbly shaft, at the bottom of 
which we saw a pond of boiling water, from which a 
sulphureous steam was continually issuing. Of course 
the rocks around were completely bare of anything like 
vegetation, and so noxious are these vapours that, we 
were told, even the buildings raised for the purpose of 
some sulphur works never would stand many years, but 
periodically crumbled away and had to be renewed. 
After leaving this dreary region we got into very 
different country, finding ourselves in a forest of im- 
mense trees, where the undergrowth was so rich and 
luxuriant that we had to clear a path before us with 
hatchets. The ground was strewn with gigantic 
trunks heaped pell-mell under the foliage of the living 
trees; and the odd thing was, that when we tried to get 
clear of them by stepping from one to another, they 
crumbled into dust. By and by we heard a sound like 
that of a cataract at a distance, and this sound grew 
louder and louder, until at last we came out upon a 
strange spectacle. Before us we saw a whitened slope 
which looked as if it was covered with porcelain, and 
at the top of this there was an opening from which 
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issued.an immense jet of vapour, while a flood of boil- 
ing Water ran in several streams down the side of the 
mountain." 

. "How grand it must have been," said Herbert. " I 
suppose it was something in the water which made the 
rocks white ? " 

. " Yes," said Mr. Wilson, "it is a substance called silica, 
and it is not only the rocks which it affects. The sur- 
face of all .the stones which it moistens are quite soft, 
like paste, and when this hardens it turns into a kind 
of opal. . But g^and and striking as this spectacle was, 
we had not yet exhausted the wonders of San Andres. 
After continuing our course for some time through some 
more woods, we suddenly saw before us a gulf whose 
soft and perpendicular sides looked too treacherous to 
descend. And at the bottom of this gulf there was a 
marsh of muddy water, boiling and tossing about in a 
frightful manner. In fact it looked like a very witches' 
caldron, and some fir-trees which the falling of the 
banks had thrown into it, looked like enormous vegetables 
which they were cooking for somebody's dinner. I can 
tell you it was not pleasant to find yourself on the edge 
of such an uncanny-looking place, and we involuntarily 
started back lest the earth should give way beneath our 
feet and precipitate us into it. We certainly should 
never have come out again alive." 

"I should think not, indeed," said Herbert. "But 
won't you tell me something more about Mexico. Does 
not the Ant Bear come from there ? " 

" No, Herbert, that is a native of Brazil and Buenos 
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Ayres. I do not think there are any found in Mexico. 
It is a queer creature. Have you ever seen one ? " 

'' I do not think I have. At any rate, if I did see one 
in the Zoological Gardens, I have quite forgotten. 
Does it really live upon ants, Mr. Wilson ? " 

'' Yes, really, Herbert ; and it seems strange that a 
creature so big and strong can do so. But then you must 
remember that there are an immense number of ants 
in its native country, and ants of a large kind. It preys 
principally upon the white ants, tearing open their 
nests and slaughtering them most ruthlessly. It has 
a very long snout, you know, and its mouth is nothing 
but a little round hole at the end of this snout. 
Through this hole it sticks out its tongue, which is 
sometimes as much as sixteen inches long, and looks 
very much like a worm. Probably the ants mistake it 
for that when it makes its appearance among them, for 
they quickly settle upon it, and its nature being sticky 
and glu;:inou8, once there they cannot get ^way again^ 
and are soon drawn into their captor's mouth.*' 

** And a very unpleasant dinner they must make, I 
should think," said Herbert. 

'* Well, I should think they must be rather unpleasant 
all alive and kicking, as the ant bear takes them, but 
cooked I believe they are not at all bad. The natives 
of Brazil eat them largely." 

" And have you ever tasted them, Mr. Wilson ? " 

'' No, Herbert, for you see I have never been in 
Brazil." 

" Oh, I forgot; but did you see anything else in Mexico 
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that I should care about ? Did you go and see the city 
of Mexico ? " 

" Yes, I stayed there some time, and a beautiful city it 
is : the situation is so splendid. Originally, you know, 
it was built on some islands in the salt lake Texcuco, 
but now the water has receded and left them, and the 
causeway which once passed through water now traverses 
swamps. The streets are regularly built, and there is a 
fine cathedral." 

" Oh yes, I remember reading about that," said Her- 
bert ; " is not there a splendid image of the Virgin in 
it ? " 

*' Yes, one made entirely of silver, and the rails of the 
altar also are of massive silver. There is such an 
abundance, you see, of the precious metal ; in fact, 
there are, I believe, somewhere about 3,000 silver mines 
worked at present, and might be more if the country 
were not in such an unsettled state. But one thing 
worth noticing in Mexico are the aqueducts : all the 
water is brought into the city in that way. There are 
two magnificent aqueducts, the smaller of which is 
more than a mile long. They were constructed in the 
palmy days of Mexico, when it vied with the mother- 
country in every kind of magnificence. Certainly it is 
not in a condition to produce anything so good now. 
But though these aqueducts were built by the Spaniards, 
there were just as useful, though {)erhaps not such 
splendid ones, there before ; for long before Cortes con- 
quered the country, the Aztecs had discovered this 
mode of conducting water." 

I 2 
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" Oh, was it in Mexico that the Aztecs lived ? •' ex- 
claimed Herbert. " I had quite forgotten ; and was not 
Montezuma their king ? Oh, I remember it all now ; 
and Cortes treated him abominably. I know I felt in a 
perfect rage when I read about it, and quite longed for 
Cortes to get murdered or something." 

" He certainly did act most treacherously ; but I fear 
none of the Spanish conquests were of much credit to 
the country, or much of a blessing either. The mother- 
country began to go down very soon after they were 
made, and I often think it was a good thing for England 
that Henry VII. was just too late in promising his 
assistance to Columbus." 

" But perhaps we should have behaved better," sug- 
gested Herbert. 

" Perhaps we might," replied Mr. Wilson ; " but the 
sudden discovery of a country so rich in gold and silver 
is dangerous for any country, and I doubt if, at that 
time, we should have been better able to bear it than 
Spain ; and yet, after all, its mineral wealth is but a 
part of the riches of Mexico. The land is most fertile, 
and only requires proper irrigation to render it very 
fruitful, and some of its trees are highly valuable." 

" Does not mahogany come from there ? " inquired 
Herbert. 

"Yes," replied his friend, "and logwood-trees too 
abound : in fact, the forests are remarkable for the 
variety of their trees. But I am sure you must have 
had enough of Mexico, for all that we have been talking 
about lately is uncommonly like the dry stuff you say 
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you always want to miss in books. How comes it you 
care to listen ? " 

'^ Oh, it is so different to talk about a place, and to 
read about it. But have you been into any other part 
of America ? Have you ever been into Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego ? " 

" No, I cannot say I have," replied Mr. Wilson ; 
** though I have cruised along the coast, and rounded the 
terrible Cape Horn." 

" It is very stormy there, isn't it? " said Herbert. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson. " Many ships are 
wrecked there, and it is not a particularly nice coast to 
be wrecked upon — or, at any rate, used not to be a few 
years ago, for a fellow had but a poor chance if he fell 
into the hands of the natives." 

" Were they very savage, then ? " inquired Herbert. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson. " I wonder whether you 
ever heard of Captain Gardiner, who tried to introduce 
Christianity among them, and lost his life in the 
attempt ? " 

" No : do tell me about him." 

" I am afraid I can't tell you much, for it is so long 
since I read about it that I have forgotten all the parti- 
culars, but I believe he was starved to death, through 
the failure of some supplies." 

" And has nothing been done for the people since ? " 
asked Herbert. 

" Yes, the friends of Captain Gardiner determined to 
carry on the mission, and it is now conducted by a 
regular society, called the South American Mission. 
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This Society works both in Patagonia and Terra del 
Fuego, and I believe has met with a good deal of 
success. But for some time its head-quarters were in 
the Falkland Islands, from whence the missionaries 
made expeditions to the mainland as opportunity 
offered." 

" The Falkland Islands are those islands off the'east 
coast, are they not ? " said Herbert. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson. " That penguin in the 
hall comes from there ; for I touched at the Islands 
on my way home from Mexico, and brought the hideous 
creature away with me as a curiosity. There are im- 
mense numbers of them in those islands, and in many 
places the shores are covered with them ; as many as 
three hundred have sometimes been taken in an hour, 
for they are most stupid birds, and make no attempt to 
get away : in fact, they generally stand still while their 
companions are knocked down with sticks, and just wait 
until their turn comes." 

"What idiots!" exclaimed Herbert. "I did not 
know there were any creatures so foolish as not to run 
away when in danger." 

'* But though they are foolish in the matter of self- 
defence, they are anything but foolish in other things. 
Their settlements are arranged with the greatest order. 
In one place I remember noticing that the ground was 
levelled, and disposed in squares for the nests as accu- 
rately as if a surveyor had been employed, while the 
marching and counter-marching of the birds were just 
like the manoeuvres of soldiers on parade. In another 
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immense colony of these birds, which I watched for a 
good while, it was evident that while on shore they 
were ranged in regular ranks ; the young birds were in 
one quarter, the moulting birds in another, the clean 
birds in a third, and the sitting-hens in a fourth ; and 
so strictly were they forced to keep in their right places 
that if a moulting bird ventured to get among the clean 
birds, it was at once driven out. There are three kinds 
of penguins in the Falkland Islands, the king, the 
macaroni, and the jackass. The one in the hall is a 
king. The jackass is so-called because he makes a kind 
of braying at night. This bird does not live in the 
settlements which I have described, but burrows on 
downs and sandy plains, and makes its nest there. 
Sometimes you may find the ground upon which you 
are walking so much burrowed that you sink in up to 
your knees. But if on the way you chance to intrude 
upon Mrs. Penguin, she is pretty sure to revenge her- 
self by fastening on your legs and biting very hard.'* 



CHAPTER X. 

SAVING A SMUGGLER. 

** T HAD such a splendid, long letter from George 
-L this morning," said Herbert, one day, after de- 
livering a message to Mr. Wilson, with which he had 
been charged by his father; " two sheets long, and I 
know he is not fond of writing letters, either. What 
do you think ? He is going next week to Spain, about 
some property belonging to one of his father's clients. 
Uncle can't go himself, so he is going to send George, 
and though George says he shall have to get back again 
as soon as possible, I expect he'll manage to have time 
for some fun : I know I should. He is bound for 
Cadiz, so he is going the whole way by sea. I wonder 
whether he will be awfully sick in the Bay of Biscay : 
most people are, I suppose. If he is, no doubt he will 
come back across the country and through France. I 
know I should manage that if I were he, for he will 
see so much more if he does ; and I suppose there is 
plenty in Spain that is worth seeing, is there not?" 

'' Most certainly so. Spain, like its child Mexico, that 
we were talking about the other day, is a very fine 
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country; but also, like Mexico, it is, owing to the 
wretched state of the Government, in a very back- 
ward condition. The roads are miserable, and there 
are very few canals ; so that, as you can imagine, the 
commerce of the country is not very flourishing. What 
there is, is principally in the hands of foreigners. The 
foreign trade is, indeed, almost confined to England 
and France, but there is a great deal of smuggling. I 
do not know whether it has decreased since the changes 
in the Government, but some time ago I believe it was 
supposed that more than 100,000 persons were engaged 
in this contraband trade." 

" Does not some very fine wool come from Spain?" 
inquired Herbert. 

** Yes," replied Mr. Wilson ; ** what is called merino 
wool is got from the backs of a Spanish breed of sheep: 
it is finer and more valuable than any other. The 
Spaniards have very fine horses, too : the Spanish barb 
was once the best in Europe. Their asses, also, are 
much finer animals than ours ; and they have a great 
many mules. The barb, you know, was introduced 
by the Moors, and was so called because it came 
from Barbary." 

" Were not the Spanish Moors a fine set of people ? 
and were they not horribly persecuted ? " 

"Yes; particularl)^ in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, when immense numbers of them were burnt to 
death ; and in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
they were altogether expelled from the country — at 
least all who refused to become Christians. It was a 
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most impolitic, as well as wicked act, for the Moors 
were a far more energetic and enterprising people than 
the native Spaniards ; and when they were driven away, 
the trade and manufactures began rapidly to decline/* 

" Is there piuch corn grown in Spain ? " inquired 
Herbert. " Of course I know there are lots of 
grapes.'' 

'* Some very fine wheat is grown in Leon, Castille, 
and Andalusia, but sheep rearing suits the indolent 
nature of the people far better than agriculture, as it is 
not half the trouble ; and consequently only about one- 
fourth of the country is arable. There are some real 
difficulties to contend with in the cultivation of grain, 
for the atmosphere is very dry, and there is a want of 
water ; but these very difficulties would probably have 
only called out the energy of a Briton. Another cause 
which has operated most adversely against agriculture 
is what is called the Mesta, which is an association of 
all the chief sheep-breeders, consisting of the nobles 
and many of the priests. The sheep are fed on the 
table lands during summer, and in the month of Octo- 
ber are driven down into the lower lands, a way being 
left for them 240 feet wide. No ground once used for 
pasture can be broken up without the consent of the 
Mesta, and it also fixes the price to be paid for such 
pasturage. The provinces which are best cultivated 
are what are called the Basque Provinces, that is, 
Galicia, Asturias, and Biscay." 

** Let me see," said Herbert, " they are up at the 
north, aren't they, close to the Pyrenees ? " 
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** Not exactly," replied Mr. Wilson ; " the Pyrenees 
lie between France and Spain, but these provinces are 
more to the west. The mountains which run through 
them are called the Cantabrian/' 

" Oh yes, I remember ; but the Cantabrian almost 
join the Pyrenees, don't they ? I suppose it is very 
jolly in the Pyrenees ? Have you ever been there ? " 

" Yes, once or twice ; but I do not know Spain very 
well, for, as I told you, it is not an easy country to get 
about in." 

"Are there any very high mountains? and did you 
go up any ?" inquired Herbert. 

" None are anything like so high as Mont Blanc, and 
I made no very remarkable ascents. I went to the top 
of the Pic du Midi, but I do not think I could anyhow 
make an interesting story of it, for we ran no particular 
dangers. Everything went well, and we got to the top 
without any great difficulty. When there we had a 
splendid view, and on the ascent I found a good many 
flowers that I was anxious to obtain. Altogether the 
day, I remember, was a most enjoyable one ; but it was 
too perfect to give much to talk about. However, if 
you want to hear something about the Pyrenees, I will 
tell you about an ascent of Mont Perdu that was made 
about eighty years ago by a French gentleman named 
Raymond. I know it interested me very much when I 
read it, and I dare say you will like it. But perhaps 
you ought to be going ? " 

" Oh no, I needn't, for I finished all my lessons be- 
fore I came out, and Papa and Mamma have gone 
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to Beechwood to dinner, and Louisa is away just now, 
you know, so Mamma said I might stay all the evening 
if J wasn't in your way." 

" That is all right. Well, then, I will begin my story. 
The party which started from Bareges was a numerous 
one, consisting of Raymond and La Peyrouse, both 
naturalists, and both accompanied by some of their 
pupils. Then there was another man named Ferri^re, 
and also M. Mirbel and Pasquier, who had just been 
up the Br^che de Roland. But it is evident M. Ray- 
mond was the head of the party. In his account he 
describes somewhat at length the Valley of Gevres, 
through which their course at first lay : but I do not 
think that will much interest you, for it was perfectly 
smooth walking, and nothing exciting occurred. Then 
they ascended a place called the Cormelie, by a very 
steep and winding path used by the shepherds and 
their flocks. A number of barns that are used by the 
shepherds are scattered over this part, and in one of 
these the party passed the night — at least the greater 
part of them; but M. Raymond himself spent a good 
part of it in searching for guides. He had two men 
with him whom he had brought from Bareges, tried 
mountaineers, and men in whom he had the greatest 
confidence ; but he was anxious to add to their number 
one or two who were acquainted with Mont Perdu. At 
length he succeeded in meeting with three — at least he 
thought he had, but it eventually turned out that they 
knew no more of the locality than he did. They started 
at dawn, and marched for four hours through what 
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appears to have been most grand scenery. So far they 
met with no difficulty, but then they found themselves 
at the foot of a glacier, which seemed to tower up before 
them to the very skies. They came to a halt, and held 
a consultation as to how they should proceed. Just at 
that moment two Spanish shepherds came up, which 
seemed a most fortunate circumstance ; but they had 
only passed a few days in this region of eternal snow, 
and their answers therefore were very unsatisfactory." 

" But do the shepherds go as high as that ? *' inquired 
Herbert. 

" Yes ; the place in which the climbers were, was 
about the highest point to which they ever go, and 
these two men, or rather half-savages, belonged to the 
set who rent the highest pastures in the Pyrenees, and 
move about from spot to spot with their flocks. Well, 
as I said, they could not give any counsel which M. 
Raymond thought satisfactory. But now, up came a 
smuggler, and he proved quite an authority. The 
opinion of the shepherds was that the party must go a 
long way round and ascend from another quarter, a 
plan which might perhaps have brought them up to the 
top of the mountain just when it was time to descend 
again, and a plan, therefore, which M. Raymond did not 
like at all. But the smuggler's advice was to attack the 
glacier itself, andthis was what M. Raymond wished to do. 
But he had considerable difficulty in persuading his own 
companions to adopt so bold a course, and before they 
could make up their minds the smuggler had started, 
and was soon lost sight of. * However,' as M. Ray- 
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mond remarks; * obstinacy never fails to decide irreso- 
lution/ and they all at last yielded, and stepped upon 
the snow. At first it was easy enough ; the snow was 
of a good consistency, and the slope not too great. But 
as they proceeded the inclination increased more and 
more, and looking upwards they could see t^at it con- 
tinued to do so. What was to be done ? M. La 
Peyrouse was not a very experienced mountaineer, and 
it was highly dangerous for him to go on. It was a 
great disappointment to him to have to forego the 
attempt, but he yielded to M. Raymond's persuasions, 
and consented to remain behind with one of the guides." 

" That must have been most provoking,'* said Her- 
bert, ** to have to stop at the bottom and see the others 
go on. I almost wonder he did not persevere.'* 

" It was a good thing he didn't," replied Mr. Wilson, 
" for I should think to a certainty he would have been 
killed. For a little while the snow was tolerably soft, 
then it became necessary to use a hatchet, and the 
utmost cartf was needed. The slope, too, became ex- 
ceedingly steep, and they were obliged to zigzag a great 
deal. They proceeded slowly, but safely, for an hour, 
when they heard cries of some one in the greatest peril, 
and looking before them they saw a man clinging dis- 
tractedly to a rock. It was the smuggler. He had 
ventured upon the ice without a hatchet, or any of the 
means of safety wTiich men of his trade usually carry, 
and he had very nearly paid for his daring with his life. 
He had slipped down more than two hundred paces, and, 
once launched, how he had ever managed to stop him- 
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self is inconceivable. However, there he was, and the 
impulse of everyone was to fly to his assistance. Much, 
however, as they would have liked to do so, it was im- 
possible. They were obliged to move slowly, but at 
length succeeded in rescuing him and placing him in 
their ranks. But his merchandise he had lost, as well 
as his hat and stick, and strange to say his waistcoat. 
How he came to lose that I don't quite see ; but I re- 
member particularly the account mentioned that." 

" Perhaps he had taken it off, and was carrying it," 
suggested Herbert. 

" Possibly," replied Mr. Wilson ; " but I should not 
have thought it a likely thing for him to have done. 
However, somehow or other he and it had parted 
company." 

" And did he have to go on without all his things ? " 

*' No, his deliverers managed to recover them all for 
him, except his stick: that was irretrievably gone. But 
his admission into Raymond's party very nearly put an 
end to the expedition. His nerves were so shaken by 
the narrow escape he had had, that he seemed utterly 
unable to recover his composure. And as that sort of 
thing is highly infectious, unmistakable signs of fear 
began to show themselves on the faces of many of the 
others. Raymond was asked almost every moment to 
measure the inclination of the slope. Then it was 
suggested that a change should be made in the route, 
and though this was quite against M. Raymond's 
opinion, he was obliged to yield to the general uneasi- 
ness, and allow two guides to go forward and try and 
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scale the rocks at the edge of the glacier. Twice they 
made the attempt, but finally pronounced it impractic- 
able, and there was nothing for it but to resume the old 
route. The glacier was now at its greatest inclination, 
and the clamberers almost at the end of their courage. 
Gathering their remaining strength for one last effort, 
they pressed on, mutually encouraging and cheering 
one another, and at length the summit was gained. It 
was a sublime spectacle which met their eyes, a perfect 
chaos of rocks, snows, and vapours. Everyone ex- 
claimed * There is Mont Perdu ! ' and yet no one could 
for some minutes single it out." 

"What!" exclaimed Herbert. "Weren't they on 
it? Had not they got to the top ? " 

" They were on it, certainly," replied Mr. Wilson, 
" and almost everything that they saw was part of 
Mont Perdu ; "but the highest peak, which is emphati- 
cally Mont Perdu, still lay .towering above them, sepa- 
rated from the ridge on which they stood by a shallow 
valley. And what was more, M. Raymond saw at once 
that in the present state of the snow it would be impos- 
sible to get to the top of it. For a while he hesitated 
whether they should not try and visit some of the other 
more attainable points ; but there was the return to be 
thought about. It was now twelve o'clock, and if they 
spent much time in exploring there would be nothing 
for it but to return by the way they had come, which, 
considering the alarm felt by many of the party in the 
ascent, did not seem desirable. If there were dangers 
to be encountered, it was as well that they should be 
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dangers ^ylth which they were not previously acquainted. 
At length a route was decided upon by the shores of a 
frozen lake. Here they found both flowers and fossils 
that excited all their scientific enthusiasm — an enthu- 
siasm which I fear, you, Herbert, would scarcely 
appreciate, but which led some of the younger members 
of the party to suggest spending the night on the spot. 

* But the cold of the night,' suggested M. Raymond ; 

* and what about fcx)d ? ' Oh, they would do without 
that. In fact all fears, dangers, and fatigues were for- 
gotten. But just as they were talking in such a rap- 
turous manner, the rocks echoed and reechoed with a 
fearful peal. The most determined grew pale, and 
alarmed glances were cast at the thick clouds which 
had for some time been gathering. All thought of a 
night on the mountain was quickly abandoned, and 
everyone was anxious to get away as fast as possible. 
Yet the peal which had seemed as if that of thunder had 
only been caused by a fall of snow from the upper slopes 
of the mountain. However, it had caused a panic, and 
on everyone hurried. Hardly had they passed the lake 
when they found themselves an the edge of a precipice 
of which ' no other,* M. Raymond says, * could give any 
idea.* In fact, I should think from his description they 
must have felt uncommonly as if they were all standing 
on the edge of a knife, for he speaks of there being pre- 
cipitous declivities and steep walls all round. And 
whether they ever came off, either, I really cannot tell 
you, for after speaking of their uncomfortable position, 
M. Raymond goes off into an ecstatic description of a 
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valley which lay beneath them, and then there was 
an end of the account, at least in the book in which I 
read it." ' 

" How provoking ! " said Hubert. ** I should have 
liked so much to know how they got down. But had 
not some of the people been up another mountain a 
short time before, the Br^che de Roland, I think you 
called it. Could you tell me anything about that ? ** 

" I am afraid not, for I have never read any account 
of their ascent, and have never been up it myself, 
though I have passed it pretty closely. The scenery 
in the neighbourhood is grand in the extreme, and the 
road through the valley of Gavarmi, I remember, ex- 
cited my wonder and amazement. It was such a daring 
idea to attempt to make one, and must have been an 
undertaking of the greatest difficulty. Yet it has been 
most successfully accomplished, and the most timid 
horseman can pass along in perfect safety and thoroughly 
at leisure to admire now the grand and awful, and then 
a few minutes after the lovely, scenery which lies around 
him ; for the landscape is most varied." 

" Was the road made by Spaniards ? " inquired Her- 
bert. " I thought you said their roads were so bad." 

** So they are, as a general rule. Whether this was 
constructed by the Spaniards or not, I cannot tell you ; 
but it is a perfect triumph of engineering. However, 
you can judge pretty well about the difficulty of com- 
munication in the interior when I tell you that, in 
abundant harvests, it is not at all uncommon to leave 
the com on the field because it will not pay for the 
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expense of removing it. The numerous bands ot 
banditti, too, make travelling very unpleasant." 

" But why don't they catch them ? " inquired Her- 
bert. 

" You might say 'why ' about a great many things in 
Spain," replied Mr. Wilson. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A SACRED MOUNTAIN AND A SACRED RIVER. 

I HAVE brought a picture, Mr. Wilson, that I 
want to ask you about very much," said Her- 
bert, one day. ** I came across it in a book that I was 
reading, and Louisa and I had quite a dispute about 
it ; for I say I am sure it is not a bit like, and she de- 
clares she saw one exactly like it in the Zoological 
Gardens.'* 

"One what?" inquired Mr. Wilson. "Come, let 
me see the picture. A rhinoceros ! Well, what have 
you got to object to ? It seems to me a very good 
picture." 

" But surely, Mr. Wilson, a rhinoceros is not a bit 
like that ? Why, a rhinoceros has not got that shaped 
head, and it has not two horns ; and then its skin is 
not smooCh, but lies in great folds, as if it had got a 
great coat on, only one that was rather low in the 
neck, or else some armour, I really do not know 
which." 

" You are thinking of the Asiatic rhinoceros," said 
Mr. Wilson. " It certainly is not much like that ; but 
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this is an African beast, not an Asiatic. There was 
one just like the picture in the Zoological Gardens 
some time ago, and I dare say your sister saw it." 

" I suppose she did," said Herbert ; " but I am sure 
I thought she was wrong. How I wish she had been, 
for she will crow so when I go home. She will be sure 
to ask me, and then when I tell her what you say, she 
will give her head a toss, and say, * I knew I was right ; 
it is a pity you always think you know so much more 
than other people, Herbert.* " 

" I am afraid you and Louisa do not get on very well 
together," said Mr. Wilson, rather gravely. 

" Oh yes we do, pretty well," replied Herbert, rather 
quickly ; " only sometimes Louisa is so stuck up, and 
talks as if she knew everything, and then that makes 
me get into a rage, and I like to prove that she is 
wrong." 

"Well, you certainly won't have that satisfaction 
this time," said Mr. Wilson, " so you had better make 
up your mind to try and bear her crowing patiently. 
Probably you deserve a little humiliation, for I dare 
say you did not conduct yourself altogether amiably, 
either, in the dispute." 

" There are lots of rhinoceroses in Africa, are there 
not ? " said Herbert, rather anxious to turn the 
subject. 

" Not so many as there used to be. Indeed, in 
Southern Africa I believe they are every day becoming 
more and more scarce. They are difficult creatures to 
shoot, you know, for their sense of hearing is so quick 
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that they immediately discover the presence of an 
enemy, and should they once catch sight of the hunter, 
they become furious, and pursue him, and it is scarcely 
possible for him to escape, unless he possesses extraor- 
dinary presence of mind.*' 

" Don't you need tremendously hard bullets to shoot 
them ? '* 

''Well, I believe that idea is rather a delusion. Of 
course the creature's hide is hard and thick, but still it 
is perfectly penetrable by a musket-ball. The flesh is 
very good to eat, and tastes much like beef. The 
tongue is said to be ' a dainty treat even for an 
epicure.' " 

** Well, I never should have thought that," said Her- 
bert. ''The beast looks so exactly like a lump of mud 
that I don't think I ever could make up my mind to 
taste it. Then," he continued, " the rhinoceros I was 
thinking about comes from Asia. I thought they all 
came from Africa." 

" Oh dear no. But the Asiatic species is a more 
tractable beast than that found in Africa. Indeed, I 
remember once in India seeing one that had been so far 
tamed that he allowed himself to be ridden as patiently 
as an elephant." 

" How queer that must have looked," said Herbert. 
"But I did not know that you had been to India." 

" Yes, and to Ceylon too. I have been to the top of 
Adam's Peak." 

"Oh, have you? Do tell me about it. Don't the 
Indians think it a sacred mountain ? Haven't they got 
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some wonderful story about it ? — something about 
Buddha ? " 

" Yes/' replied Mr. Wilson, *' they think that he left 
his footprint at the top the first time he visited the 
island. There is a little hollow which bears a rough 
resemblance to the mark of a human foot, and this the 
natives worship. A priest is attached to the spot, who 
guides the devotions of the numerous pilgrims. A 
party arrived while we were there, so that we saw the 
whole ceremony. The priest, who was dressed in a 
yellow robe, stood on the rock close to the sacred im- 
pression, while the people, in various attitudes of devo- 
tion, ranged themselves in a row below. Then the 
priest, in a loud voice, repeated the various articles of 
their faith, and the pilgrims said them after him. This 
done, they raised a loud shout, and then the priest 
went away. I thought all was over, but no; the pil- 
grims began the ceremony over again, this time with 
one of the party for a leader. Then a most curious 
scene followed : they all began solemnly salaaming 
each other — wives their husbands, children their 
parents, and friends their friends. There was a very 
aged pair whom all the rest saluted with the utmost 
respect ; then the younger men saluted those of middle 
age ; and Ijistly, those of nearly the same standing 
slightly salaamed each other, and at the same time 
exchanged betel leaves." 

** And what was it all for ? " inquired Herbert. 

" I believe the intention of the custom was to con- 
firm the ties of kindred, to strengthen family love, and 
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to remove animosities; and it certainly was a very 
touching scene." 

" But how did the mountain come by such a name?" 
said Herbert. " I do not see what Adam had to do 
with Buddha, and why it was called Adam's Peak." 

** It is supposed," said Mr. Wilson, ** that it was the 
Mahomedans who gave it the name. The story is, 
that when Adam was turned out of Paradise he 
mourned for his offence on the top of the Peak, stand- 
ing on one foot until he was pardoned by God." 

*' What a queer idea," said Herbert ; " as if it would 
do him any good to stand on one foot. It is just like 
Simon Stylites, thinking to become holy by living on 
the top of a pillar. But are there Mahomedans in 
Ceylon ? I thought they were only in Arabia and 
Syria, and Persia, and all that part of Asia." 

'* Oh yes, there are Mahomedans in both India and 
Ceylon, though not very many. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon are Buddhists, while the pre- 
vailing religion of India is Brahminism." 

'* It is the followers of Brahminism who worship 
the Ganges, and burn widows, and all that sort of 
thing, isn't it ? I always get into a muddle about 
Brahminism and Buddhism." 

'^ Yes, Brahminism inculcates all manner of cruel- 
ties, and is a good illustration of man's utter incapa- 
bility to find out God ; for the Hindoos are not a nation 
of savages, like the Fiji islanders or the Kaffirs, but 
are a people high up in the scale of civilisation, having 
their poets and their sacred writings, and many of their 
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high-caste Brahmins being men of learning and intel- 
lectual power. Yet most of the thousands of deities 
whom they worship, and in whom they profess to be- 
lieve, are represented as having been monsters of 
wickedness." 

" Just like the old Grecian Gods," remarked Her- 
bert. 

** Yes, with all their refinement and high intellectual 
culture, the Greeks did not attain to the conception of 
a pure and holy God. But in respect of cruelty the 
Hindoo superstition is far worse than was theirs. The 
Greeks had nothing like the festivals of Juggernaut, 
when wretched victims prostrate themselves before the 
wheels of his monstrous car, hoping to obtain blessed- 
ness by thus oflfering up to him their lives ; there was 
no burning of widows, no sacrificing of innocent babes 
to the Goddess Gunga, or the bloodthirsty Kalee." 

" But those things are not allowed now in India, are 
they ? " inquired Herbert. 

" The burning of widows is pretty well put a stop 
to," replied Mr. Wilson, ** though now and then an 
attempt is still made to do it, in defiance of the English 
law. But many of the other cruelties enforced by the 
Hindoo religion are not so easy to hinder. It may be 
possible to prevent a widow being sacrificed on her 
husband's pile, but no Government can make her 
friends and relations treat her properly when she sur- 
vives; and the life of drudgery, hardship, and con- 
tempt to which she is subjugated is often almost like a 
living death. A girl, too, is considered a widow if she 
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has been betrothed, even if her husband dies before the 
marriage has actually been completed ; and as the be- 
trothal generally takes place when the girl is about 
ten or eleven, the life of widowhood is sometimes a 
very long one." 

*' But there have been a great many missionaries in 
India now for a long time," said Herbert. " I should 
have thought the people must have learnt by this time 
that their religion is a wrong one." 

" Some of them have," replied Mr. Wilson, " for the 
work of the different societies has received considerable 
blessing. There are a great number of native Chris- 
tians ; and even where the Gospel has not been re- 
ceived, it has had considerable effect, sometimes, in 
opening the eyes of the people to the folly of their own 
superstitions. Among the high-class and educated 
people there are many now who have lost all faith in 
their religion, though they cannot make up their minds 
to accept Christianity. We must hope and pray that 
God's grace may lead them that step further. But 
still the mass of the people in India are yet heathens ; 
and when we think of the size of the country, and the 
comparative insignificance of all the efforts that have 
been made, we cannot wonder. What are three or 
four hundred missionaries in a country ten times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland put together, and 
among a population* of 180,000,000 ? " 

" Not much, of course," said Herbert ; '* and then, 
too, the missionaries must have to learn the language, 
and that must make their work so much more difficult; 
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and there are a good many different languages in India, 
aren't there ; so that though a man may be able to 
preach in one part, the people in another part would 
not understand him ? *' 

** Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, " the Indian missionary 
can thoroughly appreciate the curse of Babel ; though, 
as each language is, generally speaking, spoken over a 
considerable tract of country, the diversity of tongues 
does not affect him so much as you might imagine." 

** Have you travelled about India much ? You said 
you had been there, as well as to Ceylon. Have you 
seen the River Ganges ? *' 

" Yes, for I spent some time in Benares, which is 
built on its banks, and which, you know, is considered a 
sacred city ; and then, too, I paid a visit to its source, 
up among the Himalayas — or, I should rather say, to 
what is looked upon popularly as its source, for I be- 
lieve the river has its actual rise considerably higher, 
at a spot 13,800 feet above the sea, where it issues 
from a low arch at the base of a vast mass of frozen 
snow, the accumulation, probably, of centuries. But this 
is a place most difficult of access, and few people have 
the energy or enthusiasm to penetrate to it. The de- 
votee who believes that every step towards the source 
of the holy river will procure for him blessing, is quite 
content to seek its rise at Gangootree, the spot that I 
visited. A small pagoda has been erected there by a 
Ghoorka chieftain, in honour of the goddess, and some 
Brahmins live around it. There are also some sheds for 
the accommodation of the numerous pilgrims, though 
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many of them are quite content with the neighbouring 
caves." 

** It must be a queer sort of life, to stay always on the 
top of a mountain." 

" Yes, rather dreary ; but, at certain seasons of the 
year, the priest sees a good many people, for it is a 
favourite pilgrimage to make : and then, too, people 
come to fetch water, that they may sell it in distant 
lahds; and out of both pilgrims and water-carriers 
the officiating priest makes a good deal of money." 

"But how can he out of the water-carriers?" said 
Herbert. ** I don't see. I suppose he has to say 
prayers for the pilgrims." 

** Yes, and he has to put a seal on the vessels of 
water, that the purchasers may know it to be genuine, 
and for both offices he is careful to secure a fee." 

" Oh, I see," said Herbert. *' But is Gangootree a 
difficult place to get at ? Is it much of a climb ? " 

"The last part is very troublesome, and that pre- 
vents there being so great a concourse of pilgrims as 
at the sources of the other sacred rivers. But the 
scenery the whole way, and the grandeur of the view 
fr6m the top, quite repay the trouble. It was from a 
place called Nangang that I went, and it was an expe- 
dition that occupied several days, for we had to climb 
mountains and thread forests, and sometimes we were 
above the snow-line, and then down again amid the 
richest vegetation. One of our halting-places, I re- 
member, was a most delightful spot, a grassy terrace, 
carpeted with the wild strawberry and bright with 
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English flowers. I do not think the buttercups and 
daisies ever seemed so beautiful to me as they did then ; 
they looked so delicate and tender after the larger afld 
more brilliant tropical blossoms. There was great excite- 
ment among our party when we first caught sight of the 
Ganges, though we were still a considerable distance 
from it ; and I felt that I could understand something 
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of the enthusiasm of a devout Hindoo under such cir- 
cumstances. Gangootree itself is situated in a glen of 
the deepest solitude, and for the last two miles the way 
thither is most rugged and difficult. Considerable dis- 
tances had to be traversed over projecting masses of 
rough stones, flinty, pointed, and many of them loose. 
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In other places horrid chasms had to be crossed on 
some frail spar flung across. Then the face of the 
rock had to be scaled, and where there was no hold for 
either hand or foot, ladders were placed, to aid the 
ascent. But the scene from the top defies description. 
It was splendid I Rocks piled upon rocks, all shivered 
into points, rose one above another in the most glorious 
confusion, enclosing a valley of surpassing beauty, 
through which the infant Ganges poured its 'shallow 
waters.*' 

** It is a tremendously long river^ isn't it ? " said 
Herbert. 

^* About 1,500 miles, and a splendid river throughout 
its whole course. The Indians may well be proud of 
it. The delta at its mouth, or rather formed by its 
numerous mouths, is as large as Wales^ and it begins 
to form about 200 miles from the sea. The islands 
which compose it are called the Sunderbunds, and are 
covered with forests and jungle, where numberless wild 
beasts roam at pleasure/* 

** Is not Calcutta very near the Sunderbunds?'* 
inquired Herbert. " I am sure I used to hear Uncle 
Tom talk about them, and he lived somewhere close to 
Calcutta. It is very unhealthy there, isn't it ? " 

'* Yes,*' replied Mr. Wilson, "the Sunderbunds them- 
selves are extremely unhealthy, and Calcutta is not 
much better. It is on the Hooghly, you know, which 
is one of the mouths of the Ganges. I spent a short 
time there during my visit to India, but was very glad 
to get away. I liked Bombay much better.*' 
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" Have you been there, too ? What an immense 
number of places you have seen, Mr. Wilson ! I can't 
think how you remember them all. Aren't there a 
great many Parsees in Bombay ? " 

"Yes, a very large number; in fact, they are the 
most enterprising, in a commercial point of view, of any 
of the people. But it is funny to see how completely 
these descendants of the old warlike Persians have lost 
their martial qualities. Such a thing as a Parsee 
soldier is almost, if not quite, unknown. Not eyen 
during the Mutiny did a Parsee come forward to take a 
part in the duties of self-defence, although at one time 
Bombay was in a most alarming state, and if an out- 
break had occurred, the Parsees would have shared the 
fate of the whites ; for both Mussulmans and Hindoos 
hate them as much as they do the English, and with 
their hatred is mingled a feeling of contempt for their 
effeminate and money-mongering qualities-" 

" Have not they a strange kind of religion ? " in- 
quired Herbert. *' Aren't they fire-worshippers ? " 

*'Yes," replied Mr. Wilson; " they have two kinds 
of fire to which they pay reverence, one which they 
call Adaran, and another Behram. The Adaran any- 
one may see, but the Behram must be viewed by none 
but the chief priest. It is supposed to have been 
brought originally from the natural bituminous fires 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea, and to have never 
been allowed to go out, but to have been continually 
fed with sandal and other aromatic woods. It is only 
to be found in three temples in all India, but the 
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Adaran fires are much more numerous. There are six 
in Bombay alone, besides many in other places." 

" But it seems so queer to worship fire," said Her- 
bert : ** whatever made them think of it ? " 

** Zoroaster, who was the founder of their religion, 
and who lived about 520 B.C., considered it the purest 
emblem of the ever-acting Deity.*' 

" Then it was not the actual fire he meant them to 
worship ? " 

*' No ; though that, probably, is what by degrees 
many of his followers came to do. They also .adore 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the whok of Nature, and 
address prayers to * time without bounds or eternity, 
which is the Word.' They hold dogs, too, in peculiar 
veneration; and when a Parsee is going to die, his 
friends are always careful to have one present to drive 
away the evil spirits which are supposed to be on the 
alert to seize the soul as it passes from the body. I 
believe their reason for thinking so much of dogs is a 
tradition that in their first emigration from Persia to 
India their ancestors were during a storm very nearly 
driven upon the shores of Guzerat, and that it was the 
barking of some dogs on board their ships that aroused 
them to a sense of their danger. Their way of dis- 
posing of their dead is very revolting. They will not 
bury them, because they say that, receiving so many 
benefits from the earth, they could not defile it by 
placing dead bodies in it. And holding fire in such high * 
reverence, they will not, of course, adopt the Hindoo 
custom of burning. The corpses, therefore, are placed 
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in sepulchres, or temples of silence, as they are called, 
which strongly resemble the Martello towers on the 
Sussex coast. The interiors of these are fitted up with 
stages or storeys of stone pavement, slanting down to 
an opening in the centre like a well covered with a 
grating. On the upper stage the bodies of men are 
placed ; on the second, those* of women ; and on the 
third, those of children. There are no roofs to the 
sepulchres, and the bodies thus exposed are soon 
cleared of every particle of flesh by the vultures. 
These filthy birds are always on the look-out, and de- 
scend the instant the funeral party has left the building. 
It is considered a specially good omen for the soul should 
they first attack the eye. After a time the bones are 
swept into the well, with which subterranean passages 
communicate, and are from time to time removed 
when the sepulchre becomes too full." 



CHAPTER XIL 

ECCENTRIC ANIMALS. 

" TT Is really true, then, Mr. Wilson ? Sharpe wa^ 

JL not trying to see how much we would swallow 
when he said that there are some fishes that can live 
for a long time out of water ? He always talks as if 
he knew so much about animals, but I am never quite 
sure whether he doesn't invent things for the fun of 
cramming us." 

" He certainly did not invent in this case. The 
climbing perch, for instance, that is found in the Indian 
rivers, lives for a long time in the air, and climbs up the 
stems of palm trees in order to catch flies." 

''Climbs up trees! You don't mean to say that, 
Mr. Wilson. Why, how can it, without any legs ?" 

" I can't tell you exactly, because I never saw it 
myself; but I believe it gets up by means of some 
spinous projections on its gill covers. Fishes are 
popularly supposed only to be able to swim, but there 
are several different kinds that can either walk or fly. 
I read a curious account once of the movements of 
gurnard at the bottom of the sea." 
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"But how can anybody tell anything about their 
movements there ? '* inquired Herbert. " How could 
he see?" 

"M. Deslongchamp, by whom the account was 
written, had watched the fishes in one of the artificial 
fish-ponds on the shores of Normandy. It was a 
place where the water was shallow, and he could see all 
the creatures did. He observed a number of these g^- 
nards close their fins against their sides, and, without 
any motion of their tails, fairly walk along the bottom 
by means of six finee rays, three on each pectoral fin, 
which they placed on the ground one after another. 
They got along at a great rate ; now backwards, now 
forwards, groping in all directions with these rays as if 
in search of small crabs. Gurnards have such big heads 
and bodies that one would have thought such slender 
legs could never have supported them ; but of course 
the water buoys them up. And upon dissecting one, 
M. Deslongchamps found that these three rays have 
each a strong muscular apparatus apart from the mus- 
cles that are connected with the smaller rays of the 
pectoral fin. Apparently M. Deslongchamp stood in the 
water for a long time while making his observations, and 
he sa3rs that whenever he moved the fishes swam away 
quickly to the other side of the pond, but that directly 
he stood still they resumed their walking motion, and 
even came between his legs." 

" Well," said Herbert, " what queer creatures there 
are in the world. But it does not seem so strange for 
a fish to walk as it does for one to live in the air. I 
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cannot understand how it breathes, for I thought that 
air must pass through water for a fish." 

*' And you were quite right ; but in these fishes the 
gills and gill chambers are so constructed as to retain 
the water for a considerable time. In the marshes of 
both India and China there are several kinds of fishes 
that are decidedly terrestrial ; fishes, in fact, that take 
quite long land journeys, and that remain for days to- 
gether on shore. There are a good many crabs, too, 
that do the same thing. I remember some years ago 
seeing some in the Keeling or Cocoa Islands that were 
said by the natives to live principally at the root of trees, 
and not, as is generally the case, in the holes of rocks. 
These crabs live upon cocoa-nuts, and are even said to 
climb the trees for the purpose of obtaining them." 

** Well, I should think a crab could climb pretty 
easily, for it has got such a lot of legs. But where are 
the Keeling Islands ? I don't think I ever heard of 
them." 

'* They are in the Indian Ocean, about six hundred 
miles from the coast of Sumatra. They are coral islands, 
and are almost covered with cocoa-nut trees." 

** But I do not quite see how a crab could get a cocoa- 
nut open. It has such a very hard shell, I should not 
have thought he could possibly do it." 

''Neither should I," said Mr. Wilson, "if I had not 
actually witnessed the operation. But I have seen it 
done many times. The crab always begins by tearing 
away the husk fibre by fibre from the end where the, 
three little holes are. Then it sets to work, and ham-. 
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mers away on one of those holes with its big pair of 
claws till an opening is made. I forgot to tell you that 
its front pair of legs has a singularly large and strong 
pair of pincers, while the last 9,re remarkably slender 
and weak. It is with the big ones that it makes the 
opening, and then it turns itself round and extracts the 
white eatable part with its slender pair." 

"But does this crab always live inland ? " inquired 
Herbert." 

" No," replied Mr. Wilson. " It pays a visit every 
evening to the sea for the purpose of moistening its gills. 
But these gills are very curious in their construction, 
filling scarcely more than a tenth of the chamber in 
which they are placed. The rest of it no doubt acts as 
a reservoir for water, to serve the crab as he travels 
over the dry, hot land. The young crabs are always 
hatched on the coast, and live there for some time, and 
of course during that time they do not eat cocoa-nuts. 
Perhaps they are too hard for their infant digestions." 

'* Have you ever seen one of these crabs climbing a 
tree ? " inquired Herbert. 

" No, I cannot say I have, though I have often seen 
them at work upon the cocoa-nuts. I believe some 
people contend that their climbing is all a fiction — that 
they only eat the nuts which fall. But this, I think, is 
a mistake ; and it certainly is the universal opinion of 
the natives that they climb the trees at night. It is not 
the tall feathery-topped tree that they are said to go up, 
but what is called the Screw Pine — a bushy tree, and 
one much more easy to ascend." 
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. '* Well, if fishes can go up trees," said Herbert, " I 
am sure I do not see why crabs shouldn't. But did you 
not say that these Keeling Islands were coral islands ? 
Do tell me about them. I never can think what coral 
islands can be like. They must be such queer places. 
There can be no mines in them and no mountains on 
them 1 and it seems so strange that little insects can 
make places big enough for people to live in. I can't 
think how they do it. Do they positively build right 
up from the bottom of the sea ? " 

"No," replied Mr. Wilson. "That was what was 
thought for a great many years, but more accurate ob- 
servations have proved that they do not live at a 
greater depth than twenty or thirty fathoms. It is 
probable that these coral islands have all a rock foun- 
dation, in many cases perhaps but a few fathoms be- 
low the water, from which the insects build up to the 
surface. When the formation is of such a height that 
it remains almost dry at high water, the insects leave 
off. At that period the reef presents the appearance of 
a continuous mass of solid stone. The heat of the sun 
now splits it, and the waves separate large blocks and 
throw them upon it. In this way the ridge gradually 
reaches a height of perhaps eight or ten feet. Having 
thus surmounted the sea, trunks of trees and other drift- 
wood lodge on its shores. Sea-weed, too, dead fish, and 
other refuse matter, are thrown up, and, decaying, as- 
sist in forming soil. Shrubs and trees begin to spring 
up, birds visit it, and at last people come and take 
possession of it." 
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" But what sort of creatures are the coral insects ? " 
said Herbert. " Are they very small ? " 

"They vary very much, both in size and shape," 
replied Mr. Wilson. " One of the commonest is in the 
form of a star, with arms from four to six inches long, 
which it keeps continually moving, probably in search of 
food. Then others are so sluggish that they are hard 
to distinguish from the rock. Some are bright yellow ; 
some blue ; some as fine as a thread, and several feet 
long, and others not more than two inches in length, 
but resembling prawns or lobsters in shape." 

'' I should think these coral islands must be rather 
troublesome to sailors," remarked Herbert, " because 
new ones must be continually coming up." 

" The reefs are far more troublesome than the 
islands," replied Mr. Wilson. " When they once get 
above water, and can be seen, they don't matter, but 
before they reach that stage they are very dangerous, 
just because their sides are always so perpendicular 
that a ship may strike upon them before any change of 
sounding has given the least warning of danger. I re- 
member, in the voyage I was telling you about, when 
I saw the strange crabs, we had a very close shave of 
running upon one of these reefs." 

" Was it near the Keeling Islands ? " 

" Yes, close to them, and the reef soon will be an 
island, I daresay ; but we only just discovered it in 
time to avoid running upon it." 

" Did you go and see any other places then ? " in- 
quired Herbert. 
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** Oh yes," replied Mr. Wilson. " I only touched 
at the Keeling Islands on my way to the East Indies, 
where I spent several months." 

"The East Indian Islands are very splendid islands, 
arc they not ? " 

" Yes, their natural productions are rich in the ex- 
treme, both in the mineral kingdom and the vegetable. 
Diamonds are found in Borneo, and gold in many of 
the islands. The variety of valuable woods is con- 
siderable, and of course you know that most of our 
spices come from there." 

" Oh yes, I know," said Herbert. " Why, some of 
the islands are called the Spice Islands. And does 
not gutta-percha come from a tree that grows in that 
part of the world, and lots of tobacco, too ? I re- 
member hearing Papa speak of a man who went out 
to the East Indies a few years ago with only about 
3^50 in his pocket, and who has already made his for- 
tune just by growing tobacco." 

** I dare say : a great quantity grows in Java, and 
it would grow equally well in Borneo if it were culti- 
vated. Indigo, too, grows there without the least 
difficulty ; but hitherto not much has been done with 
it. Then, of course, the islands produce quantities of 
rice and sugar. The sugar-cane, indeed, thrives like a 
weed, and requires no care. Often the canes are from 
sixteen to twenty feet long, and thick and juicy in pro- 
portion. The edible birds'-nests, too, of which the 
Chinese are so fond, are found there. Large numbers 
of them are exported from Java. There are three 
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kinds : the white, which fetches a high price, and is 
too great a dainty for any but very tip-top people ; the 
brown, which is found in abundance ;, and the black, 
which has numbers of feathers attached to it, and must 
be very nasty." 

" But are any of them nice ? " inquired Herbert. 
" It seems such a queer notion to eat them at all." 

" Well, I suppose, as with every other dish, there is 
a difference of opinion; I cannot say the flavour 
pleased me ; in fact, I thought it very unpleasant, 
though it was a specially choice nest that I tasted. 
The Chinese consider them as particularly strengthen- 
ing to the chest, but I believe, if largely used, they pro- 
duce disagreeable skin complaints." 

" Are there many Chinese in the East Indies ? " 

"Yes, considerable numbers, though none of the 
islands belong to them. The Dutch, you know, have 
large possessions there. Java belongs to them, together 
with parts of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. Then, 
too, they have nearly all the Molucca Islands." 

** Have notwegot any possessions in the East Indies?" 

" Only the little island of Labuan, which is off the 
coast of Borneo." 

" But I thought a good piece of Borneo belonged to 
England." 

" The province of Sarawak, you mean, no doubt. 
That belongs, not to England, but to Rajah Brooke." 

** But I don't understand. I thought he was the 
Governor, just as somebody is always the Governor- 
General of India." 
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" Not at all. He is responsible to no one. The 
province is his private property.'* 

" What an odd thing ! But how did he come by 
it?" 

" The Malay Sultan gave it to him — or rather to his 
predecessor, for the original Rajah Brooke is dead — as 
a reward for some assistance which he had rendered 
him in the government of the island. Probably, how- 
ever, one reason for the gift was the Sultan's inability 
to retain the province himself; for the island at that 
time was torn by contending tribes, and subject to the 
ravages of furious pirates from the Zooloo Archipelago. 
The province is about 130 miles long and from 50 to 60 
broad, but capable of considerable growth. In fact, if 
the Rajah at any time sets on foot a mission to pene- 
trate into the interior he may easily add 400 miles to 
his territory. Perhaps this little state may some day 
become a large empire ; there is no telling. The late 
Sir James Brooke showed great tact and skill in his 
government, and at once gave peace, law, and order to 
every class of his subjects. He did not as many would 
perhaps have done, had they found themselves in like 
circumstances, just play the despot, but placed the 
government in a great measure in the hands of the 
people. He formed a Council of State composed en- 
tirely of Malays, and to each of them gave the govern- 
ment of a province. But the aboriginal Dyaks he left 
undisturbed in their mode of tribal government, merely 
placing here and there an Englishman to act as magis- 
trate in cases in which Malays were involved." 
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" Then there are two distinct races in Sarawak, the 
Malays and the Dyaks ? " 

" Yes ; besides an immense number of Chinese. 
The Dyaks say that in the beginning there were 
just three men, a Dyak, a Malay, and a Chinaman. 
One day a great deluge came on, and they had to swim 
for their lives. The Chinaman, with the greatest care, 
fastened his books and writing materials on his head, 
and the Malay secured his round his waist ; but the 
Dyak thought more about his sword and spear than 
his books, and so contented himself with fastening the 
latter round his leg. After swimming about during 
the deluge, they all came safe to land again, but the 
Dyak had lost his books, as might have been ex- 
pected." 

" I suppose," said Herbert, **they mean by that story 
that they are better soldiers than the Malays ? " 

** No doubt," replied Mr. Wilson. *' It is evidently 
a tradition of the Flood, and the weapons and books 
have been put into it to account for the ferocity and 
courage of the Dyaks, and the fact that they have no 
written language. They have another tradition which 
possibly refers to the Tower of Babel. It is said that 
an ancestor of the Dyaks wished very much to get up 
into heaven, and began to erect a very high ladder, but 
one night a worm ate into its foot and it all crumbled 
away." 

'* Are any of the natives of Borneo Christians ? " in- 
quired Herbert. " I don't think I have ever heard of 
any missionaries going there." 
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" Many attempts have been made to Christianise 
them, but I fear little fruit has resulted from any except 
the Mission at Sarawak. The Malays are Mahometans, 
and, like all their brethren, very bigoted. Little, if 
anything, has been ever effected among them. " The 
success of this Mission, which is an English one, has 
probably been a good deal owing to its having been 
of a medical character when first started. When 
people are ill, you see, they are generally grateful for 
help and medicine, and that gives the missionaries an 
opportunity of talking to them about the worse sickness 
of their souls. Finding also that the English medicine 
did them good, the Dyaks were more disposed to believe 
the missionaries' religious teaching." 

"Yes, of course," said Herbert. "I wonder mission- 
aries are not always doctors. I should think they would 
get on much better if they were." 

*' It is certainly always a great advantage to them 
when they know something of medicine. There is a 
society called the Medical Missionary Society, which 
sends out regularly trained doctors, and these men can 
often get a hearing for the Gospel when clergymen 
would not be listened to. They are a great assistance 
to the other missionaries." 

" But did Rajah Brooke help the missionaries in 
Sarawak ? Did he like having them there ? " 

*' Yes, with an inconsistency happily not uncommon 
in the world, though a sceptic himself, he seems to 
have thought that Christianity would be good for his 
subjects, and accordingly did everything he could to 
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encourage the Mission. As he was greatly beloved by 
the Dyaks this was a great advantage, arid he was not 
without a reward for his efforts, for a plot, laid on one 
occasion by the Malays to murder every European in 
the province, was revealed to the government by a 
Christian Dyak, and thus the safety of the state 
was secured." 

** Then the Mission," said Herbert, ** was to the 
Dyaks, not the Malays ? " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson. *' As I said before, very 
few Malays have ever become Christians." 

" But did the Malays ^ver try to make the Dyaks 
become Mahometans ? " 

" Yes ; they have often tried very hard indeed both 
with the Dyaks and the Chinese, but never with much 
success. The fact is that both Chinese and Dyaks are 
very fond of pork, and could not make up their minds 
to give up Mr. Pig, who was so very useful to them in 
supplying them with meat ; and perhaps this is hardly 
to be wondered at as they have neither beef nor mutton." 

'' Borneo is the largest of all the East India islands, 
isn't it ? " said Herbert. 

** Yes," replied Mr. Wilson ; " it is more than five 
times as large as England. Sumatra stands next in 
order. It is nearly three times the size of England, 
and Java, which is the third, is about the same size as 
England." 

** Isn't there a rather curious volcano in Java ? " 
inquired Herbert. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson ; " the volcano Kirauea 
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is the most singular volcano known. It is not a moun- 
tain, but a vast depression, about 15 miles in diameter 
and about 1,000 feet below the level of the surroundipg 
country. In it there are two lakes of boiling lava, one 
about a quarter of a mile across and the other about 
three-quarters of a mile. In these lakes there are about 
fifty cones that are constantly discharging lava and 
other substances, and thus feeding the molten sea 
around them and tossing it into immense waves of 
liquid fire. There are several craters, top, outside the 
lakes. Then another curious thing in Java is the 
Poison Valley, a valley in which the air is so noxious 
that nothing can live in it. In it there are to be seen 
some skeletons of men who probably got into it without 
knowing where they were.*' 

*' Let me see,** said Herbert, " Java, you said, be- 
longs entirely to the Dutch, didn't you ? " 

** Yes ; and Batavia is the capital of all their posses- 
sions in that part of the world. It is not at all a 
healthy town, being very low, and built on a marsh. A 
great part both of Borneo and Sumatra belongs to the 
Dutch also, but in Sumatra there are two powerful 
independent states called Acheen and Siak. I do not 
know so much about Sumatra as the other islands, as 
I did not stop there at all. It has a chain of moun-» 
tains running along its west coast, and some of the 
peaks attain the height of 15,000 feet. One of the 
lower peaks, called Scelassie, is an active volcano, which, 
strange to say, some Dutchmen ascended some years 
ago when it was actually in a state of eruption." 
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" What a notion ! " said Herbert. " I don't think I 
should care to do that." 

" Nor I either," replied Mr. Wilson. " But I sup- 
pose they thought they were running no great risk, 
and that the grandeur of the spectacle would quite 
repay them. From their description it must have been 
very splendid. They went close to the crater, in fact 
went down into it, so that they might get a near view of 
the burning lake ; and one of the party had a narrow 
escape of slipping in. The lava gave way beneath his 
feet, but fortunately it rested on a hardened mass, and 
he had time to jump back. The noise they describe as 
being like that of the paddle-wheels of many steam- 
boats, and the lake was surrounded with flames and 
clouds of smoke. They could not stop long in the 
crater because of the heat, and then three of the party 
descended an almost vertical wall, in order to get to a 
lake of boiling water. Clinging with one hand to the 
crevices, they managed with the other to get up some 
spoonfuls 6f the water, but the strong smell of sulphur 
soon drove them up again. They stopped on the moun- 
tain all night, and a stormy night they had of it. The 
rain poured down and the wind blew, so that three 
times their tent was nearly carried away. It was useless 
to attempt to maintain a light, for the tempest put it out 
at once. But they were not left altogether in the dark, 
for the sky was pretty frequently lighted up by lightning. 
You can imagine that they were not sorry when the 
morning dawned, especially since, with the return of 
light, the sky became perfectly pure and cloudless." 

N 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ECCENTRIC ANIMALS. 

" OO you really did see the Siamese twins, Herbert. 

k3 I hope they came up to your expectations." 

** I don't know. But they were very queer, and I 
am glad I went, especially now they are dead. Mamma 
did not want to go, for she said she wasn't fond of mon- 
strosities, and Caroline wouldn't, so I just went with 
some of the fellows from the school. I suppose they 
made lots of money, but it must be rather horrid to be 
tied together in that way I " 

" Very, I should think," said Mr. Wilson ; " and not 
a very pleasant way of making money either." 

" A very easy way, though," said Herbert ; " and it 
must have been rather fun, going about from place to 
place. They must have seen so much. And they never 
needed to grind away at anything, but simply had to 
walk about a little before people every day and make a 
few bows." 

" Quite true, but probably they would have been far 
happier if they had worked hard at some trade or pro- 
fession. An idle life, as I hope some day you will find 
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out, is never a happy life. I don't mean to say that the 
Siamese twins did lead an idle life, for, for aught I 
know, they may have employed the time when not ex- 
hibiting most usefully. But what I want to make you 
see is, that it is quite a mistake to imagine the height 
of happiness to be having nothing to do. If I see a 
young fellow content to spend his days lounging about 
without any particular occupation, I always think to 
myself, * What a pity it is you are not a cow or a sheep, 
for your enjoyment of life can be very little higher than 
theirs, and they are of some use in the world, which is 
more than can be said of you. Besides, they are fulfil- 
ling the purpose for which they are created, and you are 
not; and to whom much is given, of him will much be 
required.' However, I know you do not like preaching, 
Herbert, and as I do not believe you really love idle- 
ness, though you sometimes talk as if you did, I'll give 
you no more of it. The Siamese twins remind me of a 
picture I have of a double fish. I don't think I ever 
showed it you, and I dare say you will be interested in it 
now that we have been talking of curiosities. The 
picture is in that big book on the what-not." 

Herbert fetched the book, and his friend found the 
picture. 

" But what a miserable little wretch the second fish 
is ! " Herbert exclaimed. " The Siamese twins were 
not like that. One was a little bit shorter than the 
other, but they were very nearly the same size. I 
should think that second fish has but little chance of 
getting much to eat, for his big brother would be 

N 2 
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sure to snap up all nice morsels before they came 
to him/' 

" No doubt," said Mr. Wilson. " Probably that is 
the reason of the difference in appearance. Most likely 
when they came into existence they were much the 
same size, but one was more enterprising or perhaps 
rather stronger than the other, and therefore grew and 
flourished better ; and, of course, the larger he became 
the less chance the other would have." 

" But what kind of fish are they ? " said Herbert. 

*' They arc what are called Cat-fish, and were caught 
in a shrimp net at the mouth of a river in North Caro- 
lina. They are neither of them very big fish, for the 
biggest is only about three inches and a half long, and 
the smaller one but two and a half." 

'' But there is another fish in the picture," said Her- 
bert, '* a queer-looking fellow. What is his name, and 
where does he come from ? " 

** That is what is called the square-browed Malthe, 
and he comes from America, too. He is one of the 
fishes that can live a good while out of water — in fact, 
one genus of this fish will spend two or three days 
creeping over the land, and the whole family conceal 
themselves in the mud or sand, and there lie in wait for 
their prey." 

** Don*tsome fishes eat very queer things? " inquired 
Herbert. 

" Some fishes certainly are not very particular. The 
Grouper, for instance, is very voracious. One is said 
to have been caught once off the coast of Queensland, 
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which, when opened, was found to have in its stomach 
two broken bottles, a quart pot, a prescrved-milk tin, 
seven crabs, a piece of earthenware encrusted with 
oyster-shells, a sheep's head, some multon and beef 
bones, and some oyster-shells," 

"That was about enough, I should think," said 
Herbert. " I am sure * the Grouper ' is a very good 
name for it ; it seems to like a variety. But I suppose 
generally the big fishes eat the little ones, don't they ? " 

" Yes ; and it is a most merciful provision that such 
should be the case. Otherwise the sea long ago would 
have been so choked up that there would have been no 
room to move in it." 

" Because they multiply at such a tremendous rate, 
you mean ? " 

" Yes ; the number of eggs produced by some fishes 
in one season is almost incredible. What do you think 
of 100,000, or, more astonishing still, 7,000,000 ? And 
yet as many as that have been found in some fishes. Of 
course some of these eggs from various causes never 
come to fishes at all ; but still, making allowance for 
that, the number that is hatched is enormous, and if 
they were all allowed to come to maturity, the ocean 
and rivers, as I said before, would be quite choked up 
with them." 

" Fishes never care about their young ones, do they?" 
said Herbert. . 

" As a general rule they do not. Indeed, affection 
could hardly be looked for where the young are so nu- 
merous. How could a mother be expected to care about 
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100,000 little ones ? It is not often, either, that fishes 
know anything about their children. They generally 
deposit their spawn and then go away and leave it. 
But there are a few exceptions. The fish called Hassar 
not only stays by its eggs until they are hatched, but 
both the male and female maintain a strict guard, and 
most courageously defend them from any assault. The 
Cat-fish, too, of which you have seen a strange speci- 
men in the picture, is another affectionate fish, that 
makes a regular nest and takes care of its little ones. 
The spawn, you know, is generally deposited in the 
shallower parts of the sea, and that is the reason why 
at different seasons certain fishes abound near the 
coasts. Some, indeed, as the spawning period arrives, 
leave the sea altogether and go up the rivers and their 
tributary streams." 

" I suppose shallow water is better for the young 
ones ? " remarked Herbert. 

" Yes ; the sea-weed which abounds near the coasts 
offers a good shelter for them. In some parts near our 
own coast large quantities of these marine plants have 
been cut down for the manufacture of kelp, and when- 
ever that has been the case, the fisheries have always 
suffered. But there are some fishes whose movements 
it is impossible to explain. The Herring, for instance, 
is most capricious. What are the causes which influ- 
ence it are still a perfect puzzle. Sometimes it will for 
a long period regularly visit certain shores, and then, 
apparently without any reason, will utterly desert them. 
For instancei during the first half of the fifteenth 
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century they quite left the Swedish coasts. In 1556 
they returned, and remained for a period of thirty- 
one years, during which time they were caught in 
almost incalculable numbers. Then in 1587 they dis- 
appeared again, and so they have gone on, now coming 
in immense numbers and then taking themselves off 
again entirely. Their last disappearance was in 1808, 
and since that time they have never visited the 
Swedish coast, but I suppose some day they will come 
back again. But while we are talking about fishes I 
must tell you of a curious fish which is found in the 
rivers of Java. Its namp is the Jaculator, and it is 
sometimes called a sporting fish, from the curious way 
in which it catches its prey. If it sees a fly at rest on 
any of the plants which grow either on or at the edge 
of the shallow water, where it seeks its food, it moves 
about five or six feet from it and then shoots it." 

" Shoots it, Mr. Wilson ! What do you mean ? " 

" Just what I say. It shoots it, only it does not use 
ball or shot, nothing but water. It just ejects from its 
mouth a single drop of water, but with such unfailing 
aim that it scarcely ever misses. The unsuspecting 
insect is knocked oif into the water, and Mr. Jaculator 
gobbles him up." 

" Poor fly !" said Herbert. " How horrid it is, when 
one comes to think of it, the way in which creatures eat 
each other up. There seems to be hardly an animal 
that is not food for some other ! " 

" To be sure," said Mr. Wilson ; "as the rhyme 
says — 
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' Big fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite 'em, 
Little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum! 

But, after all, I do not think it is so very ' horrid/ I 
expect more happiness and enjoyment is secured in that 
way than could be in any other, or perhaps, I should 
rather say, more suffering is spared. Fewer animals 
have a chance of dying what we call a natural death, 
that is, pining away from painful sickness ; and surely, 
as they have none to nurse and tend them, that is a 
good thing." 

*' Well, I suppose it is, or else it would not be. But 
still I am very glad we are not fishes. If we were, I 
expect I should be afraid of coming near you for fear 
you should think me a nice morsel." 

*' No doubt," said Mr. Wilson, " and I quite agree 
with you that \t is much pleasanter to be human beings, 
created in the image of God and endowed with intellec- 
tual and spiritual life, than so low down in the scale of 
creation as fishes. Still, we may learn a great deal of 
the wisdom and goodness of God from watching His 
dealings with the inferior creatures, and of His tender 
love towards man by observing the way in which they 
are made subservient to his good. Many of those 
animals even which we sometimes think simply inju- 
rious, when got rid of, are found to have been most 
useful servants. They may perhaps have been servants 
that wanted regulating and keeping in order, but it 
was quite a mistake to imagine that we should be better 
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o£F without them. Farmers, jrou know, are very fond 
of crying out against the birds ; and sometimes men, 
who thought themselves very wise and clever, have 
really succeeded pretty well in extirpating them from 
their land. But in a little while they have invariably 
found out their mistake. The insects have increased 
upon them at such a rate that the damage done to the 
crops has been far greater than that inflicted by the 
birds, and they have learned by a sorrowful experience 
that God knew how to manage matters far better than 
they did." 

" But some birds live upon flesh, don't they ? Owls, 
now, cannot be of much use to the farmer, surely ? " 

'' Indeed, you are much mistaken. Although there is 
a most ridiculous prejudice against these poor birds, 
and they are looked upon as birds of evil omen, they 
are in reality among the farmer's best friends, clearing 
his fields of mice and all manner of vermin. If the owl 
hunted by day instead of by night, so that people 
could see all the good it does, they would not be so 
ungrateful." 

" It is the Screech Owl that people are so very much 
afraid of, isn't it ? " said Herbert. 

" Yes ; ignorant people, if they hear it at night, think 
that some evil is certainly going to happen, that it un- 
doubtedly betokens somebody's death, and if any of 
their friends are ill at the time at once give them over 
as lost. But of course this is a mere superstition, and 
the screech is nothing but the bird's cry to its mate. 
There are a good many different kinds of owls, and some 
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of them make a very singular noise. The Snowy Owl, 
for instance, that is found in Greenland, makes a noise 
like a man in deep distress, and one of the nocturnal 
cries of the Virginian Eagle Owl resembles the half- 
suppressed screams of a person being throttled." 

" Oh, I have seen a picture of an Eagle Owl," said 
Herbert. " Indeed, I have got one in a book at home, 
but I think that one came from Fernando Po." 

" Very likely ; very fine specimens have been brought 
from there. It is a very wise, solemn-looking bird, as 
indeed all owls are." 

" Are owls ever tamed ? " inquired Herbert. 

''Oh yes, and sometimes they become quite affec- 
tionate, and are very faithful, too, in their friendship. 
I remember hearing of one once that had been lost for 
weeks and months, so that his owner thought he must 
certainly be killed. However, one cold, snowy even- 
ing, as the gentleman sat comfortably by a blazing fire, 
something heavy came bump against the shutters, and 
a loud " whoo " was heard. The window was at once 
thrown open, and in flew the bird, seeming very de- 
lighted to have found his friend again. He at once 
settled most lovingly on the gentleman's wrist, as much 
as to say, '' I have quite made up my mind not to go 
away again." 

" But what made him go away at all ? " said Herbert. 

" That I really cannot tell you ; some private busi- 
ness of his own, I suppose. It may haVe been some- 
thing very important, for aught I know ; but I doubt 
whether he told anyone what it was. Or he may have 
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been detained against his will, like an owl that I knew 
when I was a boy. This poor bird a gardener caught, 
and clipping one of its wings, turned it into a fruit 
garden to act as scarecrow ; and most beautifully, as 
far as the garden was concerned, the plan answered, 
for when the little birds saw the solemn creature walk- 
ing about, they were afraid to come near enough to 
steal the strawberries or peaches, and the fruit was 
allowed to ripen undisturbed." 

** But did the bird Uke being kept in one place, like 
that ? " asked Herbert. 

" No," replied Mr. Wilson, " I do not think jit did, 
and my uncle (for it was in his garden that it was kept) 
ordered the gardener to set it free again. I have no 
doubt that if Mr. Owl had known to whom he owed his 
regained liberty he would have felt eternally grateful to 
him, especially as the children, my cousins, teased him 
a good deal. I remember one* day, very soon after his 
arrival in the garden, one of the little girls caught him 
and brought him in great triumph into the house to 
show to her mother. She was a little bit of a thing, 
and the owl was about as much as she could cariy. Of 
course he did not much like such treatment, and just as 
she reached the drawing-room door he gave a great 
struggle, and got out of her arms. Then a fine chase 
followed, and poor Mr. Owl became dreadfully fright- 
ened. As fast as he was hunted out of one room he got 
into another, and he did his very best not to be caught. 
However, happily for him, his efforts were unsuccessful ; 
he was at last captured, and carried off to the garden. 
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" But though an owl, when thus left at liberty to walk 
about, keeps other birds away, if fastened to anything 
he acts as a decoy. In some of the country districts in 
the north of Italy it is a favourite sport to place a thin 
chain round the leg of a tame owl, and then fasten it on 
a small crossbar at the top of a long pole. No sooner 
do the small birds see that their enemy is thus rencfered 
powerless to hurt them than they collect in large num- 
bers to torment and make sport of him, some even ven- 
turing near enough to peck him. But their exultation 
is of short duration, for sportsmen fire upon them from 
darkened windows, and the owl utters a whoop of 
triumph as he sees the dastardly little crew killed and 
scattered." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

QREBCB AND THE GREEKS. 

"T^ON'T you think, Mr. Wilson, that it is a great 
JLy pity I should go on learning Greek ? I have quite 
made up my mind to be a merchant when I grow up, 
so that it will never be of any use to me ; and yet Papa 
wants me to go on. He says now that I have begun it 
is such a pity to stop, as Greek is such a splendid lan- 
guage, and there is so much to read in it. He says, that 
though Greek has never been of any use to him in his 
profession he would not for anything have missed learn- 
ing it, and he thinks that probably I shall feel the same 
some day. But I don't believe I shall, for I don't care 
for books as Papa does, and it seems to me that it 
would be so much better to spend the time on some- 
thing else. Clarke, at our school, is going to be a 
merchant, and he has quite given up Greek, and 
learns German instead. I wish Papa would let me 
too." 

**But perhaps," replied Mr. Wilson, "your father 
has not much faith in your determination to be a mer- 
chant. You are always changing your mind. Why, I 

o 
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think in the short time that I have known you, you have 
told me of three different professions that you had quite 
made up your mind to follow, and that of a merchant 
makes a fourth. So I do not much wonder if your 
father does not :think very seriously of your resolution ; 
and I quite agree with him that now you have got 
over the drudgery of the beginning of the language it 
would be a great pity to give it up. Besides, I am 
quite sure that if you only work hard at it, in a very 
little time its study will begin to give you a pleasure that 
will go on increasing the more you know of it. I am 
sure I should not have enjoyed my time in Greece half 
as much as I did if I had never studied Homer and 
Thucydides." 

" Have you been to Greece, then ? " exclaimed 
Herbert. *' And have you seen Marathon and Thermo- 
pylae? Do tell me about it. Lord Byron went 
there, didn't he ? I am sure that there is a good deal 
about Greece in his poems." 

*' Certainly there is. Some of his most beautiful lines 
have Greece for their subject, — * He who hath bent him 
o*er the dead,' for instance." 

"Oh yes, I know," said Herbert; "I learnt that 
piece once ; but I don't think I cared much about it. 
I like Walter Scott so much better than Byron. But do 
tell me about your travels in Greece." 

'* Well, if you like; but I scarcely know what to tell 
you, for I met with no very interesting adventures. 
Perhaps you would like to hear about Mount Parnassus 
as much as anything." 
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** That is where the Delphic oracle was, isn't it ? *' 
said Herbert, 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson. *' The mountain isn't 
now called Parnassus, but Pentodactylon. I wonder 
whether you can tell me what that means ? " 
' " * Five fingers,' doesn't it ? -But why is it called that ?" 

"Just from its shape ; there is some slight resemblance, 
I suppose, in the peaks to five fingers, or else people 
have fancied one, which does just as well. Castri is the 
name now given to the site of the ancient temple, and a 
laurel is planted on it as an emblem of the inspiration 
that does not die. The mountain itself is one of the 
most beautiful in Greece ; and as I gazed at it with its 
summit wrapped in clouds, I did not much wonder that 
the imaginative Greeks should have supposed it to be a 
spot favoured by the god of prophecy, music, and song." 

** Would you mind telling me the story about it," 
said Herbert, *'for I only half remember what it was." 

"Well, the god Apollo, you must know, was supposed 
to have been born in the bare and uninviting island of 
Delos, but finding that not a good place in which to 
exercise his gift of prophecy, he wandered about in 
search of a suitable site for an oracle. He looked at a 
great many places, and nearly fixed upon the fine plain 
and fountain of Delphusa or Tilphusa; but the goddess 
(for you know almost every stream had a god or god 
dess), alarmed lest her glory should be eclipsed, per- 
suaded him that the spot was too noisy, and induced 
him to go on to Parnassus. The site which he chose 
overlooked the harbour of Crissa, and was near a foun- 
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tain guarded by an enormous serpent. This serpent the 
god killed, and let the carcase rot in the sun. The place 
therefore was called Pytho, and Apollo, as worshipped 
there, was always called the Pythian Apollo. The next 
business was to find priests to take care of the temple 
and sacrifices. Apollo therefore, assuming the form of a 
dolphin, went in front of a ship which he had spied and 
knew to contain good men. He splashed about and 
tossed the ship in a manner that greatly alarmed the 
mariners, and at the same time raised a strong wind 
that drove the ship into the Corinthian Gulf, and finally 
ran it aground in the harbour of Crissa. The dolphin 
having accomplished all that was required of him, now 
disappeared, and the god assumed the shape of a young 
man. As such, he approached the frightened sailors, 
and telling them who he was, and for what purpose he 
had raised the storm, bade them follow him. He led 
them to the rocky Pytho, and showed the temple of 
which they were to be guardians. They objected that 
it would be impossible to live in such a desolate spot, 
that they would have nothing to eat, but he assured them 
they need not fear ; the offerings of the pious worship- 
pers would ever be amply sufficient for their support." 

"But why was the oracle called the Delphic oracle?'* 
said Herbert. " I don't see." 

'* Just because the god first appeared tothese people 
as a dolphin," said Mr. Wilson. 

*' Oh, that was it ; I never thought of that But did 
you see the place where the Sybil used to sit ? " 

" The exact spot it would be impossible to determine, 
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I imagine," replied Mr. Wilson ; " but the people point 
out the impression of the hinges and nails of a door in 
the rock, which, they say, formed the entrance to the 
path leading to the spot. The tripod, you know, is said 
to have been placed over a chasm in the mountain, from 
which an intoxicating vapour ascended." 

"Yes, I remember," said Herbert. "The vapour 
made the poor thing half mad, and then, when she raved, 
the priests said the god was speaking. But did you get 
a good view from the mountain ? " 

"Yes, we could see the Bay of Salona, the Gulf of 
Corinth, and the distant mountains of the Peloponnesus; 
and I could not help thinking how grand it must have 
looked on the old feast-days, when the solemn proces- 
sions came winding away up the different sides of the 
mountains. One thing worth looking at on Parnassus is 
a torrent which comes dashing down between two rocks, 
the rock Naplia and that of Hyampeia, down which they 
say iEsop was thrown by the inhabitants of Delphos." 

" Greece is altogether rather a mountainous country, 
is it not ? " said Herbert. 

" Yes, exceedingly so. The chain of Olympus formed 
its boundary on the north, and this was intersected by the 
still greater chain of Pindus. From this, again, start 
off the lateral branches of Othrys and CEta, the latter 
forming the northern barrier of Central Greece, through 
which the only opening was the celebrated Pass of 
Thermopylae." 

" You went to see that, I suppose, didn't you ? " said 
Herbert. 
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" Certainly, a visit to Greece would hardly have been 
complete without seeing such a noted spot. The name, 
of course you know, means the hot gates, and it was 
so called because of the salt and sulphureous springs 
which abound in the neighbourhood. The first gate is 

rmed by the close approach of the ridge of CEta to a 
very dangerous morass at the edge of the shore. Then 
the road widens somewhat, and about a mile further on 
the mountain makes a second approach to the sea-shore, 
and so forms another gate. It is a splendid place to 
make a stand against an enemy, and if the wretched 
traitor had not informed Xerxes of the mountain path, 
Leonidas and his brave little band would doubtless have 
held at bay the mighty Persian army until the rest of 
the Greeks came to his assistance." 

** What was it made them send so few to keep the 
place ? I quite forget," said Herbert. 

" It was the time of the Olympic Games, and also the 
festival of the Carnean Apollo, and these were con- 
sidered too sacred solemnities to be postponed, even 
when the land was threatened with invasion." 

** What a queer idea that seems, doesn't it ? But 
what else did you see in Greece ? " 

" I visited most of the places of note. At Athens I 
stayed for some little time, and also at Corinth." 

"Athens is rather like Edinburgh, isn't it," said 
Herbert. " I remember Papa said so when we were in 
Edinburgh." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Wilson; *' Edinburgh is not un- 
frequently called the modern Athens. The hill of 
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Lycabettus, from the top of which you can see all 
Athens at your feet, and look right over the interme- 
diate plain to the Piraeus and* the sea, has a strong 
resemblance to Arthur's Seat ; and the Acropolis is very 
like the Castle Hill." 

" Then the Piraeus, too, is like Leith, isn't it ? and 
the road down to it like Leith Walk ? " 

" Certainly ; only that the Piraeus is rather further 
from Athens than Leith is from Edinburgh. An omnibus 
runs from one to the other, though, just as it does from 
Edinburgh to Leith." 

" How fupny that seems !" said Herbert. " I wonder 
what Solon, and Pericles, and all those old fellows 
would think of it, if they knew. But is Athens much 
of a place now ?" 

" Oh yes, it is a city of very considerable impor- 
tance, and the Piraeus bristles with the masts of many 
nations. There are some very beautiful ruins in 
Athens, and I enjoyed wandering about among them 
very much." 

" I should think so," said Herbert. " I always think 
it makes what one reads about in history seem so much 
more real, to see the places where the things happened. 
When I was in London I know one of the things I 
liked seeing best of all was the Tower, because so many 
things had happened there. But what is Corinth like ? 
You have not told me about that." 

" To my mind it was not such an interesting city to 
visit as Athens. It was so completely destroyed by the 
Romans about the time when Carthage was overthrown, 
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that there are scarcely any very old ruins. A new city 
was established there, indeed, by Julius Caesar, who 
recognised the importance of the position in a military 
and commercial point of view ; but before the war of 
the Greek independence even that city had become 
completely ruined, and during the war it was taken 
and retaken over and over again, so that the ruins of 
Turkish mosques and Christian churches are mingled to- 
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gether in the most inextricable confusion. Seven fluted 
columns which once adorned a temple are the principal 
remains of antiquity ; and the people show you, too, 
the fountain of Pyrene, celebrated as that at which the 
winged horse Pegasus was drinking when taken by 
Bellerophon. • But Mount Athos interested me about 
as much as anything during my Grecian tour." 

** That is not in Greece, is it ? " said Herbert. 

'' No ; it is in what is now called Roumelia, and 
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what used to be Macedonia. It is a high mountain, 
and from its position a most conspicuous object. It is 
clearly visible at sunset from Troas : probably St. 
Paul had been gazing upon it the night before he had 
his missionary vision." 

** You mean when he saw the man of Macedonia, 
who said, * Come over and help us.' But why do you 
say the mountain can be seen at sunset ? Can't it be 
seen at other times ? " 

** No ; the distance is too great for it to be seen in 
the middle of the day. It is by refraction that it be- 
comes visible at sunset. Just in the same way Corsica 
may be seen on a clear evening from Cannes, though 
the two places are somewhere about ninety miles apart. 
However, I will tell you about Mount Athos. It is 
often called Monte Santo, or the Holy Mountain, and 
the name has been given it because on it and the 
peninsula from which it rises there are twenty large 
monasteries, besides a number of hermitages. In fact, 
the whole peninsula belongs to the monks, and they 
won't allow any woman, or even any female animal, to 
enter it. Indeed, one of the lay brothers told us that 
no female animal could live there — that it would die at 
once. But just at the moment that he was speaking, a 
swallow passed us and entered a nest, from which we 
could distinctly hear the * chip, chip ' of the young ones." 

" Perhaps they do not reckon birds animals," said 
Herbert, laughing. " They certainly would find it 
rather difficult to keep them out. But are they Roman 
Catholic convents ? " 
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" No; they belong to the Greek Church, which, you 
know, though very corrupt, differs in many points from 
the Romish Church. We visited a good many of the 
monasteries, and the monks treated us most hos- 
pitably." 

" They were very glad to see some visitors, I dare 
say," said Herbert. ** But what a funny place it must 
be without any' women. I suppose there are no towns 
on it." 

" Yes; there is one called Karies, which is situated 
nearly in the centre : but it does not contain many 
shops. Every week a. market is held, which the hermits 
attend in order to sell what they have manufactured in 
their solitary huts." 

" And what do they make ? " said Herbert. 

*' Why, they knit stockings, draw pictures of saints, 
distil essences from plants, engrave ancient Greek say- 
ings on knife handles, make manuscripts, and a variety 
of other things." 

" But whatever do they make manuscripts for? 
Surely a printed book is better than a written one, any 
day." 

" So you and I would think. Still the hermits find 
a sale for their manuscripts, many of the pilgrims pre- 
fering a psalter or prayer-book written by a hermit on 
the holy mountain to the best printed copy that could 
be obtained. The situation of Karies is most beauti- 
ful and picturesque. It lies on the side of a natural 
amphitheatre, which is clothed with the richest verdure, 
and admirably cultivated. The meadows are so well 
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irrigated that they produce three crops in the year, and 
the vineyards and filbert-gardens are dressed with un- 
common care. It was Easter when we visited the 
peninsula, and instead of the ordinary salutations we 
were greeted everywhere with the words, * Christ is 
risen,' and we found that the proper response was, ' He 
is the true God.' " 

" They do not keep Easter at the same time that we 
do, do they ? " 

" No ; they calculate it differently, and in early times 
it was one great cause of dispute between the East and 
the West." 

" The members of the Greek Church don't acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope either, do they ? " 

" No ; most decidedly not. Indeed, so tenacious are 
they of their independence of Rome, that in Russia, 
which belongs to the Greek Church, they have never 
yet adopted the Gregorian calendar, simply because it 
was made by a Pope." 

" But we would not have it in England for a long 
time, would we ? " said Herbert. 

" No. I do not know that we ought to amuse our- 
selves at the expense of other nations ; for the new 
style was not adopted in England until 1751, although 
Pope Gregory set the calendar right in 1582. As the 
old calendar was constructed on a wrong calculation, of 
course the longer it is used the greater the discrepancy 
becomes. In Gregory's time the difference was ten days, 
now it is about twelve. But we are forgetting all about 
Mount Athos. At the time I visited it, its summit was 
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covered with snow, and the monks told me that it 
seldom was altogether clear. I did not go to the top ; 
but they said that from it on a clear day all the islands 
of the Cyclades, and even Constantinople, may be 
seen.*' 

" But why didn't you go up ?" said Herbert. " Was 
it such a very hard climb ? " 

" No ; but the weather was unfavourable, and people 
said we should have all the trouble for nothing, and 
should be certain to get no view. But we pretty well 
explored all the lower part of the mountain, and cer- 
tainly the scenery was magnificent. The flowers, too, 
in some parts, were beautiful. I remember quite well, 
even now, a spot where we halted to breakfast one 
morning. It was by the bed of a river, which was filled 
with scarlet oleanders, and another flower called Agnus 
castus. We sat under the shade of some splendid plane- 
trees, and the view in front of us was simply gorgeous. 
But some of the paths along which we went were suffi- 
ciently narrow and dangerous, and in many places one 
false step on the part of the mule would have been 
fatal." 

" I think I should have preferred walking in such 
places," said Herbert. " I would rather have trusted 
my own legs than those of any animal." 



CHAPTER XV. 

4 GHOSTS. 

'* T T 7ELL, Herbert, what do you want ? A story ? 
V V Or is there some knotty point of dispute for 
me to settle between you and Louisa ? Out with it, 
whatever it may be. But shut the door first, for it's 
very cold, though it is the ist of May. You need not 
think yourself bound to go immediately, just because I 
have given you that note for your father. There is 
no such great hurry about it, and I am sure, from the 
look of your face, that there is something you want 
to ask." 

** I only wanted you to tell me about the Brocken," 
said Herbert; "but I thought you seemed busy, and 
would rather I took myself off. I can easily come again 
another day, you know." 

" But there is no occasion ; I am quite ready for a 
talk. My business will very well wait, and I think it is 
more than a week since you came to see me. What is 
it you want to know about the Brocken ?" 

** Why, there were some gentlemen dining at our 
house last night, and they were talking about the 
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Brocken, and a strange kind of appearance that is seen 
on it sometimes at sunrise. I could not quite make 
out what it is, but I thought of what you said the other 
day about Mount Athos, and wondered whether this was 
caused by refraction too." 

** No, not by refraction, Herbert, but by reflection. 
I wonder whether you have a clear idea of the 
difference." 

** Not very, I am afraid. I know what reflection is, 
I think. When the rays of light meet with something 
they cannot get through, they bound back again like a 
ball struck against a wall, don't they ? But I have only 
a very dim notion of what refraction is." 

''Refraction is the alteration which takes place in the 
direction of a ray of light as it passes obliquely from 
one medium into another of a different density. Refrac- 
tion causes us to see the sun before it is really above 
the horizon, and enables us still to enjoy his beams 
after he has sunk again beneath it. It is refraction, 
too, which makes water, as you look down upon it, 
always appear so much shallower than it really is. 
However, as I said before, refraction has nothing to do 
with the spectre of the Brocken. It is entirely due to 
reflection," 

*' But what is it ? " said Herbert. 

" Just an exaggerated image on the clouds of the 
traveller, whoever he may happen to be. However, 
people were a long time in finding this out, and the 
strange appearance gave rise to all manner of stories 
among the superstitious peasants of the neighbourhood. 
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Among othfr things the Ilstenstein, which is just in 
front of the Brocken, is said to have once had on its 
summit an enchanted palace, inhabited by a king of the 
Hartz mountains. This king, of course, had a lovely 
daughter, and a wicked fairy caused her to die of 
jealousy. The unfortunate princess is still supposed to 
haunt the mountain, and if she meets a traveller, leads 
him into the interior of the mountain, and loads him 
with riches." 

" I suppose it is a very wild kind of mountain, 
isn't it?" 

" Very wild indeed. In fact, it is not a mountain, 
but rather a heap of rocks piled one upon another. 
Probably it was originally composed of high needles of 
granite, such as may still be seen in other parts of the 
Hartz mountains. These, in the course of time, have 
become divided into enormous blocks, which have fallen 
and accumulated around the base, so that nothing but 
ruins remain of the former mountain." 

" It is a good height though, isn't it ? " 

" Somewhere about 3,700 feet, and a most extensive 
view can be obtained from the top. You see right over 
an enormous plain — one, in fact, which occupies nearly 
a twentieth part of Europe, and contains about 5,000,000 
inhabitants. The Hartz mountains, you know, are in 
the kingdom of Hanover, and from their base to the 
Baltic there is scarcely a hill." 

" Biit 3,700 feet is not much, surely," said Herbert. 
** Some of the Scotch mountains are more than that, 
aren't they? And Snowdon, I know, is somewhere about 
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3,500. Why, even Scaw Fell is more than 3,100 feet. 
I thought the Brocken was much higher than any 
of our British mountains." 

" Well, you see, you made a mistake ; and as to the 
ascent, it is far easier to go up the Brocken than it is to 
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ascend Snowdon. In fact, I heard the other day of a 
gentleman who went the whole way in a post-chaise." 

** Is there a regular road up it, then ?" 

" Yes, one as sure and safe as the carriage-drive of a 
park. But this, you must know, is only a modern im- 
provement. When I went up it, some forty years ago. 
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I had to walk the whole way. But even then it was 
not a difficult climb. The only thing I had to fear was 
lest I should fall into a bog. There was scarcely a 
precipice, or even a ravine, that one could tumble over. 
However, I remember I lost my way, and it was quite 
late at night before I reached the top.*' 

**I suppose you had to stop there all night, then, 
didn't you ? " 

" Yes ; but that I had quite intended to do. Even 
then there was a comfortable little hotel at the top. It 
was built by the Count of Vernigerode, in whose princi- 
pality the mountain lay, and was kept by one of his old 
servants. The Count had installed him on the strange 
condition that he should always live there, winter as 
well as summer." 

** But what was the use of that ?" said Herbert, " I 
should think no one would dream of going up the moun- 
tain in the winter, and it must have been very dreary 
to live there then." 

" Extremely so, I should think," replied Mr. Wilson, 
" especially as the snow often accumulated so high round 
the house that the good man and his family had to 
take up their abode in a little tower which rose from its 
centre, that being the only place where they could 
breathe or see the sky. What ever made the Count 
make such a condition I really cannot tell ; but Gulack 
and his wife and daughter lived in that lonely spot for 
thirty-three years. Most simple-minded, charming 
people they were, and I felt quite sorry when I heard that 
Gulack was dead, almost as if I had lost a friend. I 
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remember the look of the old man quite well even now. 
He came part of the way down the mountain, and as 
he wished me goodbye, and turned to go back, I re- 
member his eyes filled with tears. It was rather late 
in the season, and no doubt he knew quite well that I 
was the last person he should see for months." 

" Was it a nice clear morning when you were there ? 
and did you see the ghost ? " 

'* No, he did not favour us that morning, which was 
very provoking of him. But still the sunrise was a 
beautiful one, and I would not have missed it for any- 
thing, though you would not care to hear it described. 
The ghost is better seen from the opposite ridge than 
on the mountain itself. It is not by any means always 
to be seen, though, and depends upon the state of the 
atmosphere. A French savant, who was interested in 
discovering exactly what it was, went with a friend to 
watch for it for many mornings, but in vain ; the spectre 
was ill-tempered, and wouldn't appear. At length, how- 
ever, it was discovered with a companion as gigantic as 
itself." 

''That was the reflection of the Frenchman's friend, 
I suppose," said Herbert. 

*' Yes," replied Mr. Wilson, *'it was proved to be so 
by the fact that every motion of the travellers was im- 
mediately imitated by the shadowy figures." 

** How funny it seems. I don*t wonder at people 
being half frightened at such a strange thing, when they 
did not know what was the cause of it. Has there 
ever been anything like it seen an)rwhere else ? " 
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•* Oh yes ; images in the air, produced by reflection, 
have often occurred. A gentleman was once walking 
on a cliff near Brighton, watching the rising of the sun, 
when he suddenly saw the face of the cliff on which he 
was standing represented precisely opposite to him. He 
immediately pointed it out to a friend who was with 
him, and watching it for a few minutes they discovered 
their own reflections, as well as that of a windmill 
which was near. The whole thing lasted for about ten 
mimrtes, and vanished when the sun had risen about 
the width of its own diameter above the sea. The surface 
of the sea at the time was covered with a dense fog. 

"A most curious thing, too, of the same kind 
happened about fifty years ago at a place called Migne, 
near Poictiers. It was a short time before Christmas, 
and some kind of preparatory service was going on. 
About 3,000 people were assembled, and one of the 
clergy was addressing them, outside the church, I 
fancy. He was just speaking of the cross which appeared 
to Constantine and his army, when suddenly a similar 
one appeared in the sky just opposite the church porch. 
It was about 140 feet high, and of a bright silver colour, 
tinged with red. You can imagine the effect it had upon 
the excited and superstitious multitude. Of course they 
thought it a miracle, and at once threw themselves 
upon their knees and united in a psalm. The fact was 
that a large wooden cross had been erected outside 
the church as part of the ceremony, and this was just 
its exaggerated reflection." 

*' I suppose they never thought of that," said Herbert. 
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^' Perhaps Constantine's cross was something of the 
same kind. But I forget what the story was/' 

** The occurrence is said to have taken place just 
before the Emperor's final struggle with his rival, 
Maxentius. In one of the marches he is reported to 
have seen just above the sun a brilliant cross, with the 
inscription, ' By this thou shalt conquer.' And the 
same night, the story goes on to say, Christ appeared to 
hiih, telling him to frame his standard in that shape, 
and assuring him of victory. The result was his con- 
version to Christianity. But the miracle rests upon 
doubtful evidence, and certainly sounds strangely like 
an invention, or at any rate an exaggeration." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ANTIOCH AND ARARAT. 

" T X 7ELL, I am sure George is a very lucky fellow, 
V V to be going to spend three months wandering 
about Egypt and the Holy Land. I should think he is 
rather glad that he overworked himself, now that the 
doctor orders such a very pleasant cure. Dr. Roper 
must be an agreeable kind of doctor, I should think. I 
shall get my father to talie mc to him the first time 
I work too hard." 

" When will that time come, Herbert ? Not for a 
long while, I fancy." 

" Oh, I don't know. I don't believe I am half so idle 
as you think, I really have been working tremen- 
dously hard at school lately, and ' quite gave myself a 
headache last night over a horrid sum that wouldn't 
come right*" 

" Poor boy! And what was the cause of the great 
difficulty ? " 

*' Oh, only that I had added a figure that I ought to 
have subtracted, and had multiplied by another when I 
ought to have divided. I know I was a perfect block- 
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head, as I always am. But still I really did work at it 
until my head quite ached, and I couldn't tell what I 
was doing, so it is too bad of you to laugh at me.** 

" I am sure I beg your pardon. Only the idea of 
your overworking yourself was rather more than my 
gravity could stand. However, let us talk about 
George. When is be going ? " 

" Next week, I believe. He is going straight to the 
Holy Land first, and then he is going to stop in Egypt 
for a little while on his way backi Don't I just wish I 
was going with him !:' There must be such numbers of 
places to see. Have you ever been there ? " 

" Yes, more than once, and I have wandei-ed about, 
too, a good deal in Asia Mii)or, visiting most of the 
places that are mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles." 

" Have you really ? Have you been to Tarsus, where 
Paul was born ? and to iH-natured Antioch, where they 
invented the nickname of Christian ? " 

" Yes, I have visited both places ; but I can't say that 
I feel any particular grudge against Antioch, for, nick- 
name or no nickname. Christian is not a name to be 
ashamed of ; and though doubtless it was meant in 
scorn, the inhabitants of Antioch unconsciously 'fixed 
upon the early disciples the most honourable epithet 
they could have chosen. But that Antioch is not in 
Asia Minor ; it is in the north of Syria, and is a place 
of great antiquity." 

**Isit? Why, I thought it was built by Seleucus 
Nicanor, and called Antioch after his father. I am 
sure I learnt that in my geography a little while ago." 
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'* Very likely. Seleucus Nicanoris often represented 
as its founder ; but the truth is that he only enlarged 
and adorned it. . He had, you know, a perfect passion 
for building and adorning cities, and generally called 
them after some member of his family. He is said to 
have buik nine Seleucias, sixteen Antiochs, and six 
Laodiceas." 

" He might have thought of a few other names for 
them," said Herbert. ** It must have made great con- 
fusion-, to have so many places of one name." 

** One would have thought so; but perhaps he was 
like the good woman who found a variety of names 
perplexing, and therefore called alf her boys Jack, and 
all her girls Sail Certainly one of his most famous 
cities was the Syrian Antioch, and it became even more 
important both in- the timre of Justinian and during the 
Crusades^ In.- 1/298 it was taken, and pretty well de- 
stroyed,, by the Saracens, and at the present time it does 
not Qover moreilhan the sixth part of the extent of the 
ancient city. Traces of the old walls may still be seen ; 
but it is probable. that. the whole site has been very 
much altered by earthquakes. The houses of the 
present city have the appearance of having been built 
with an eye to such catastrophes. They are low, being 
only of one story, and the roofs are made of light 
rafters laid from one wall to another, and covered with 
thin tiles." 

" I suppose the people think that if they are knocked 
down they would rather there was as little as possible to 
fall. But what sort of country is there round Antioch ? " 
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*^ It is singularly rich and beautiful, but is very little 
cultivated. In fact, it is left almost entirely to the 
Turkomans, and other wandering tribes. You see, the 
Turkish government is such a very unsatisfactory one, 
that no property is particularly secure under it. Be- 
sides, there is so little trade that the people are not 
stimulated to exertion." 

'' Does not the river Orontes flow somewhere near 
Antioch ? " 

" Yes, once it ran through the city; but its course 
has considerably altered since the time when Antioch 
was in its splendour. Just in the same way the course 
of the river Cydnus has changed. At one time it used 
to rush swiftly through Tarsus, and now it slowly 
passes it on the east." 

'^It has got lazy, I suppose," said Herbert. ''I 
think if I was a river I should get very tired of always 
going exactly the same way. But do tell me about 
Tarsus. Has that grown small and insignificant like 
Antioch ? " 

** Yes ; it has been taken and sacked repeatedly, and 
is probably now not more than a fourth of its original 
size. Still the scenery around remains the same, and 
as I stood on the top of a house, and gazed at the richly 
cultivated plain, all dotted over with the little tents of 
the reapers (for it was harvest time when I was there), 
and then looked at the beautiful range of Mount Taurus, 
it was very pleasant to think St. Paul's eye had often 
rested upon the same objects." 

'*The riverCydnus rises in Mount Taurus, doesn't it? " 
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" Yes ; and it used to be subject to great inundations, 
from thje melting of the snow. There are still the 
remains of a canaU which Justinian caused to be mtade 
in order to draw off the superfluous waters. The snow 
was reputed to give the water a peculiar chill, and I 
dare say you remember that Alexander the Great nearly 
lost his life from bathing in it when on his march *to 
Persia^ However, I cannot say I myself found any 
peculiar freshness in the water; it certainly did not 
seem to me any colder than the waters of any other 
stream in the country* It flows past the present town 
of Tarsus, at about the distance of half a mile : probably 
each has receded from the other. At the time of St. 
Paul, Tarsus was the capital of Cilicia, and " no mean 
cityJ' It was mainly a Greek city, and was illustrious 
for its philosophy and general learning." 

" Did you go close up to Mount Taurus, or only look 
at it from a distance ? " 

" I went close up to it^ and indeed climbed one of its 
peaks, for you must remember that the name Taurus 
is applied to a whole rang^ of mountains. It was Met- 
desis, one of the highest points of the Bulghar Dagh, 
that I went up. Bulghar Dagh, you must know, is the 
name given to the western portion of Mount Taurus. 
Metdesis is a splendid mountain about 10,000 feet high. 
On its lower slopes, and indeed even to a height of 6,000 
feet, there are beautiful cedars, finer even than those to 
be found on Mount Lebanon. Then, when you get 
above the trees, you come to a region of bushes and 
brambles and creeping plants. These the wandering 
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Turkoman shepherds are very fond of setting on fire, 
and the effect of these fires as viewed from a distance is 
most striking. Unfortunately they often extend further 
than they were intended to do, and destroy the forests, 
which of course is an immense pity. The Pacha has 
repeatedly issued positive prohibitions of the fires, but 
to no purpose." 

"What sort of people are these Turkoman shep- 
herds ? Are they like the Bedouin Arabs ? " 

" Not much, except in their wandering habits. The 
Bedouins are far finer fellows. The Bedouin, in fact, is 
a noble, generous kind of robber, while the Turkoman is 
a crafty, cold, calculating scamp. With the Bedouin 
the rites of hospitality are inviolable, and he will often 
share his last loaf with you, but the Turkoman never 
offers anything of his own accord, and if he does furnish 
you with anything is sure to charge a most exorbitant 
price for it. He makes it simply a matter of calcula- 
tion, too, whether wholesale robbery or the more cowardly 
practice of exacting presents from the caravans, be the 
most profitable, and acts accordingly. It is simply gain 
he thinks about. Yet for the most part the Turkomans 
are fine-looking fellows, well-proportioned, tall, straight, 
and active, with plenty of grace in their movements. 
The women are very masculine, which is not wonderful, 
as they are required to do all the hard work. In fact, 
the men do nothing at all, all day, except smoke their 
pipes, talk, inspect their cattle, or visit their acquaint- 
ances. At night they watch for opportunities of plun- 
der, and a robbery is considered honourable, according 
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to the ingenuity required in its contrivance or audacity 
in its execution." 

** You did not get robbed by them, did you ? " 

" No, I am thankful to say ; though I had one or two 
rather narrow escapes during my stay in the mountains. 
I do not know exactly what the men who were with me 
did, but somehow they managed to keep the Turkomans 
off. I fancy they insinuated that I was a special friend 
of the Pasha, or something of the kind. At any rate, 
the only thing I lost was a small pistol, which was 
stolen during my sleep. I had placed it under my 
pillow, but somehow the thief managed to take it with- 
out waking me." 

** I hope you had got another," said Herbert. 

" Yes, fortunately, so it did not much matter. I felt 
very much obliged to the thief for taking so little." 

** I. should think, though, you would have preferred his 
leaving you alone altogether," said Herbert. ** But you 
have not told me about the top of the mountain. Was 
it hard work to get up ? " 

'' Quite sufficiently so. It is above the snow line, you 
know, and one has to pass through couloirs and to walk 
along the edge of precipices that are fearful to look at. 
Of course you need to make use of your hands as well 
as your feet, and carefully to test the depth and hard- 
ness of the snow before you trust yourself to it. If you 
go up it the most direct way, as people do sometimes, 
the ascent is very difficult. But I took a longer route, 
going round by a point called Shepherds' Call, and that 
made it very much easier." 

Q 
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*' But why is the place called the Shepherds' Call ? 
It seems such a strange name." 

" I believe it has been given because the young shep- 
herds, when they reach it, never fail to shout out to 
their companions below. However, we did not stop there 
to shout to anybody, but pushed on until we reached 
the top of Metdesis. We arrived at last, and enjoyed a 
glorious view, but I could not give you any idea of it by 
a mere description. However, magnificent as Mount 
Taurus is, its grandeur is nothing when compared with 
that of Mount Caucasus." 

" But Mount Caucasus is not in Asia Minor, is it ?" 

" No, it is more to the north in the Russian territory, 
not far from the shores of the Black Sea. I made an 
expedition there just after my visit to Metdesis, and 
that is what made me think of the two together,*' 

** Mount Elburz is the highest point, isn't it ? '\ 

" Yes, Elburz, or Elborus, and a splendid old fellow 
he is, — somewhere about 18,500 feet high, and a world 
of mountains in itself. It was among its rocks, you 
know, that Prometheus was represented as having been 
bound. I wonder whether you have read iEschylus' 
play yet ? " 

** Bits of it, I think, Mr. Wilson ; but it is so hard 
that I could not make much out of it." 

" Well, make haste and get on with your Greek, then, 
so that you may be able to read it, if you want to know 
what Elburz is like, for you could not have a better de- 
scription of it than that given by the old Greek poet." 

** But won't you tell me something about it now ? " 
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" Well, I hardly know what to tell you, for I met with 
no remarkable adventure, and for an actual description 
of the mountain, as I said before, you had much better 
wait until you can read iEschylus. As I looked at the 
gigantic range it seemed to me as though it had been 
intended as a natural barrier between the nations of 
Europe and Asia. There are two celebrated passes in 
it, one called the Dorian Gate and the other the Alba- 
nian Gate, and through these from time to time hordes 
of barbarians have poured into more civilised lands. 
They are now jealously guarded by the Russians." 

" What sort of people are they that live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caucasus ? 

" Rather wild, savage-looking people, and they dress 
in a most singular fashion. They wear a kind of vest 
which comes down to the knees, and below this there 
are very loose trousers, that are stuffed into boots. 
On their heads they wear close-fitting cloth caps bound 
with sheepskin or fur. Two or three of them accom- 
panied us as a kind of escort, and they each carried 
with them a musket slung across the shoulder, a 
straight sword fastened to the belt, and also a large knife." 

" Well, they were determined to have weapons 
enough." 

"Yes, and ammunition too, for beside a cartridge- 
box which was attached to a belt worn across the right 
shoulder, they had a range of narrow pockets across 
the chest, each large enough to hold a wooden case 
containing a charge of powder," 

*' I suppose you did not go up Mount Elburz at all ? " 
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'^ No^ nor any of the mountains in the Caucasus. I 
contented myself with admiring them from the bottom. 
Even the hope of seeing the giant's bones was not 
enough to make me ascend even the lower peak of 
Elburz.'' 

** The giant's bones?" said Herbert, "what are they?" 
" Why, there is a tradition among the natives who 
live in the Caucasian valleys that the bones of an enor- 
mous giant are to be seen there. However, no one 
who told me about them had ever seen them himself ; 
they had only heard them described by somebody else 
who had a friend that had seen them. There is another 
tradition, too, about the mountain, and that is, that the 
Ark smote the head of Elburz before it finally rested on 
Mount Ararat, and that the cleft which its keel made 
is still to be seen. This, however, is absurd, for the 
mountain, towering as it is, is still much lower than 
Ararat, and the Ark could not possibly have touched it 
when floating towards so much higher a level, unless 
indeed it be true, as some people suppose, that the Ark 
did not rest on the actual summit, but rather between 
its two heads. The mountain is one most difficult of 
ascent, both from its form and from the great distance 
between the commencement of the icy region and the 
summit. For a long time it was considered not only 
difficult but impossible to reach the top, every attempt 
to do so having signally failed. At length, however, in 
1850, the ascent was accomplished by Colonel Khodzko, 
and very proud I should think he must have felt when 
he had done it.** 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LONG LETTER. 

" OUCH a splendid long letter from George, Mr. 

O Wilson ! I have brought it down to read to 
you ; for Mother said she was sure you would like to 
hear it. He seems to be enjoying himself immensely, 
and says he feels ever so much better already : that 
the voyage did him no end of good, though he was 
awfully sick at first. He is at Jerusalem now, or, at 
least, was when he wrote. No doubt he has been to 
ever so many places since then. But shall I read the 
letter, and then you will hear all about everything ? " 

"If you please; Herbert. I shall like to hear it 
very much." 

So Herbert began to read : — 

" My dear Herbert, 

" I am dead tired, but the mail goes to-morrow, 
and if I do not write to-night I am afraid you will 
think I have forgotten my promise altogether; so I 
will begin at the beginning, and tell you a little about 
my wanderings so far. It was splendid weather when 
we left Southampton, and everything seemed as if it 
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was going to be very jolly. The rest of the passengers 
looked pleasant, and as if they meant to be agreeable, 
and most of them seemed in very good spirits. Some, 
indeed, were evidently saying good-bye to England 
and their friends for a longer time than was altogether 
agreeable, but most of us were apparently just going 
off for a few months' pleasure. I speedily made ac- 
quaintance with two or three very pleasant fellows. 
They tried hard to persuade me to join them in the 
tour which they had arranged, but I told them I pre- 
ferred to be independent, and roam about as I liked ; 
and certainly I should have found it a great bore to be 
bound by such a settled plan. You know I have al- 
ways told you that I was a capital sailor, and did not 
know what people meant by sea-sickness — in fact, that I 
believed people made a most unnecessary fuss about it ; 
but I do not think I shall ever make such a rash state- 
ment again, and, humiliating as it is, I must confess 
that I never made a greater mistake in my life. 

" I got on splendidly all the while we were in the 
Channel, and was able to look down with the most lofty 
compassion on the poor wretches who one after another 
crept away to their berths. As I had been through 
the Bay of Biscay before I did not feel much afraid of 
that ; but — oh dear me ! — when I got there I knew 
quite well what sea-sickness was, and shall never 
need to have it explained or described again. I felt as 
if I was going to die, and almost wished I might. Of 
--ourse the sea was awfully rough, as it generally is 
he Bay of Biscay, and once the ship gave a great 
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bump. I remember I feebly thought we were going 
down, but it did not seem to me as if it signified. Life 
was not worth having if one was liable to be sea-sick. 
But, hopeless as my condition seemed at that moment, 
I got well faster than most of the other passengers, 
and, once in the Mediterranean, the rest of the voyage 
was glorious. 

" Of course we stopped at Malta, and I walked about 
Valetta, and thought of the old knights fighting. Then 
on and on we went again until we came to Alexandria. 
It was most exciting as we neared that place, for it was 
getting late in the day, and we knew that if we were 
not in before sunset we could not enter the harbour 
until morning ; so the last part of the way it was just 
a race between the boat and the sun. Happily for us 
the steamer won ; and no sooner were we fairly in than 
fellows came swarming on deck, shouting and scream- 
ing, and looking most picturesque in their bright cos- 
tumes. I and my luggage were very soon taken posses- 
sion of by a couple of these, and, bidding farewell to 
the Amazony I soon found myself threading my way 
through the filthiest of filthy streets, towards the better 
part of the town, where was the house of my father's 
friends, with whom I hoped to spend the next few days. 

" One thing which at once struck me, as I followed 
my dusky guides, was the number of most wretched- 
looking dogs there were prowling about, and I thought 
to myself, * If that is what is meant by a dog in the 
Bible, no wonder the word is always used as an em- 
blem of something bad and despicable.' 
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"However, I must make haste and goon. My friends 
gave me a very warm welcome, and the end of it was 
that they persuaded me altogether to alter my plan, 
and instead of going on to Joppa by the next vessel, as 
I had intended to do, induced me to join two of their 
number who were just starting on an expedition to 
Mount Sinai. At first I declared that I could not 
think of such a thing — that it would take too much 
time, and would prevent me seeing other places ; but 
they said no place could be more interesting* than the 
mountain from which the Law was given, especially as 
that remained unchanged, whereas most of the towns 
and cities I proposed visiting were probably immensely 
altered since Bible days. So I yielded to their per- 
suasions, and very glad now I am that I did so, for I 
would not have missed the sight of that grand old 
mountain for something. 

** I can't tell you all about the journey there, for that 
would take too long, and I really must bring this letter 
to an end. Of course no one knows exactly which is 
the peak from which the Law was given, but it made 
Exodus seem wonderfully real, to be actually standing 
where the men who had seen God's miracles in Egypt, 
and had come dry-shod through the Red Sea, had once 
stood. It was easy to picture to oneself the mountain 
wrapped in smoke, and the awe-struck multitude at 
its foot. 

'* We stayed there for two or three days, taking up 
our abode in St. Catherine's convent, where the monks 
made us very comfortable. You would have been 
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amused if you could have seen our entrance, for the 
only way of getting in was by a door which is about 
thirty feet from the ground. As soon as we asked for 
admittance a cord was let down, with a demand for 
our letter of introduction; this proving satisfactory,, 
down came a rope for us, and we were drawn up by a 
windlass one after another. The superior received us 
at the top, and solemnly kissed us, and then we were 
conducted to our rooms. The next day some of the 
brothers took us about, and showed us all of what are 
commonly considered the points of interest, such as 
the spot where Moses cast down the tables and broke 
them ; the cave in which Elijah lived, and the rock 
which Moses struck when the people cried for water ; 
but of course they do not really know whether these 
are the correct spots or not, and the probability is that 
they are not. I stopped with the monks for three or 
four days, and then I bid them and my two travelling 
companions good-bye, and pushed on. 

" The next thing that I saw, which I think you would 
care to hear about, was the Dead Sea. Of course you 
know that it occupies the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and most dreary and desolate are its shores. No plants 
will grow near the lake, and the earth around is full of 
salt and sulphur. The water of the lake is so heavy 
from the quantity of salt it contains, that when I 
tried to bathe in it I floated like a cork on the top. It 
was almost impossible to swim, for I could not keep 
my legs under water, they would keep coming up; 
and — oh dear ! — the state I was in when I came out. 
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I was as salt as a pickled herring, and my skin smarted 
fearfully. Each hair of my head, too, seemed to stick 
out separately, and I imagine that I must have looked 
like a picture of fright. However, in a few days I was 
all right again.. And now here I am in Jerusalem ; 
but it is not the Jerusalem of the Bible. I have seen 
the Holy Sepulchre, about which in olden times there 
was so much fighting ; and people have pointed out to 
me all the sacred spots that are usually shown to 
strangers. ' But it did not do. I do not believe that 
anyone can exactly decide where Golgotha was, and 
very much doubt whether the house of Simon the leper 
is still standing, or the mansion of Dives, or the upper 
room in which the Saviour ate the last supper with 
His disciples. But the country is unaltered. The 
valley of Jehoshaphat, the Brook Kedron, the Mount of 
Olives, and the Garden of Gethsemane are still there ; 
and you can imagine how I have enjoyed strolling 
about them. I shall have lots to tell you when I come 
home, which I feel I ought to do very soon. I am 
already so very much better, and the voyage did me such 
great good, that I am afraid people must take me for 
a humbug when I tell them that I am out here for my 
health. However, since I am here I suppose it would 
be a pity to go away again without seeing something 
more. So to-morrow, or the next day, I am off for 
Joppa, and then I shall try and visit the Lake of Gali- 
lee, and perhaps Tyre. From thence I think I shall 
go to Beirut, and start for home from there. 
" Now, I really must bring this lengthy epistle to an 
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end, for it is nearly one o'clock, and about time I went 
to bed. I doubt whether you ever had such a long 
letter in your life, and wonder whether you will have 
patience to read it. 

" Yours ever, 

" George Beresford." 

** Beirut is not exactly in the Holy Land, is it ? " 
said Herbert. " I could not find it in the map.'' 

** No, it is more to the north, not in the Holy Land, 
but in Syria — not far from the Lebanon. It is a good 
large town, a stirring and bustling place ; a very pleasant 
climate, too, I believe, in the winter. But the summer 
had just set in when I was there, and I found it de- 
cidedly too hot. Many of the inhabitants leave it at 
that season, and take up their abode in some of the 
mountain villages. I stayed for a few days with some 
people who had thus fled away from the heat of Beirut, 
and most glorious it was. One evening I do not think 
I shall ever forget ; we stood on the roof of the house 
and looked down upon Beirut — the valley, plain, and 
sea dimly visible through a mass of clouds which lay 
beneath our feet, and were all tinged with the golden 
light of the setting sun. And then, if we turned round 
and looked the other way, we saw the ground near us 
carpeted with the most brilliant flowers, while a little 
further off there was the warm grey of the rocks with 
beautiful iris, orchids, and hyacinths growing among 
them. Olive groves, with their bright fresh foliage, were 
everywhere; and, as a background to the whole, there 
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were the glorious mountains, all covered with snow. 
The winter which had just passed away had been one 
of most unusual severity, and the mountains had not 
as yet put off their white garments. Of course, I was 
glad of this, as the snowy range very much beautified 
the land ; but my friends, I remember, were very elo- 
quent on the subject of the cold they had lately endured. 
However, though they thought it bad, that winter must 
have been a mere trifle compared with last winter." 

" But I didn't know it was ever cold in Syria. I 
thought it was quite a warm climate, something like 
India." 

"It is a warmer climate than that of England, but 
at the same time more moderate than that of India. 
Some people find the cold season decidedly colder than 
is pleasant; but that is probably a good deal because the 
houses are — many of them, at any rate — built rather 
with an eye to coolness in summer than to warmth in 
winter. Besides, the cold season i^ also the rainy, sea- 
son, and the rains there are so violent that it is difl&cult 
to keep them out of the house. But, judging from the 
accounts which I have received from friends living at 
Damascus, the weather this last winter has been some- 
thing quite remarkable for its severity. Indeed, I be- 
lieve even the oldest inhabitants can remember nothing 
like it. The city seems to have been pretty well 
snowed-up, and for weeks apparently it was utterly 
impossible for the usual supplies to be brought in. 
Generally, wagons come every day from Beirut, but 
the snow was too deep for them to get through. Of 
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course, the result was that the price of provisions went 
up terribly, and, before the snow gave way, there was 
something very like a famine. Many4)eople, too, it is 
to be feared, have perished in the snow. In one of the 
letters which I received, a short time since, my friend 
says : ' A few days ago the snow melted a little on the 
Beirut-road, and three poor fellows were found frozen 
to death, having been, probably, buried there for three 
or four weeks. Then, the other day, the brother of 
our servant, in coming down from his mountain village, 
found, first, a man and his donkey frozen to death in the 
road, and a few hours later, another man and a camel.' " 

" Oh, how horrid ! " said Herbert. '.' But what sort 
of a place is Damascus ? Is it much of a place ? It 
must be very old, I know, because we read about it in 
Genesis." 

" Yes, it is about the oldest city in the world, but is 
still a large and important place, containing somewhere 
about i50',ooo inhabitants.'* 

" As big as that ! I had not the least idea it was 
anything like that size. But have you ever seen it ? " 

** Yes, I went there from BeirClt. It is one of the 
easiest places to get at in that part of the country, 
there being a good road the whole way, and a diligence 
running between the two places. How well I remember 
that journey ! It was night, but still I could see enough 
to be sure that the scenery through which we passed 
was very fine. The mountains and streams reminded 
me of Cumberland. We arrived at Damascus soon 
after sunrise, and as I had written to announce my 
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arrival to the friend with whom I was going to stay, I 
expected that somebody would have come to meet me. 
But my letter had miscarried, and I had to find out my 
way as well as I could. About an hour's walk brought 
me to the house, of my friend, which was a very pleasant 
one at that season, though during the cold weather 
that we were talking about a little while ago I should 
think it was not so agreeable. Like all Damascus houses, 
it was built in a square with an open court in the middle. 
In this court there was a fountain and plenty of lemon 
trees, while there were flower-beds in the different 
nooks and corners. I remember I thought it looked 
very cool and pleasant after my walkthrough the city." 

** Was not the city nice, then ? ** 

'* No, not particularly. The smells and dirt were 
rather dreadful, and when I said something about it to 
my friends, they said, " Oh, yes, we never think of 
going into the city for fresh air. You must go outside 
the walls for that, or else on to the house-top.* '* 

" Is there much to be seen in the place ? " inquired 
Herbert. 

** Well, of course, the people show you a great many 
things, such, for instance, as the house in which St. Paul 
lodged after his conversion, together with a small closet, 
in which they say he passed the three days of his blind- 
ness ; the fountain, with the waters of which he was 
baptised ; and the window in the wall from which he 
was let down in a basket ; but of course there is not 
much faith to be placed in the correctness of any of 
these places. However, the street Straight is still there. 
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and you may still see the old road from Jerusalem along 
which St. Paul must have travelled. While I was in 
Damascus I witnessed . the return of the Hadji, or 
pilgrims, from Mecca. They had been absent about 
four months, and their return was quite a sight. Nearly 
all Damascus turned out to see it, and the crowds were 
immense. The object which seemed to attract the 
greatest attention in the procession was a kind of small 
pagoda on a camel's back, which was said to contain 
Mahomet's holy clothes. Then there was a pretty little 
palanquin, for the use of the Pasha of the pilgrims, 
borne by mules. This, I suppose, he had employed 
while on the pilgrimage, but in the procession he rode 
on horseback, attended by six or eight fine-looking 
fellows, dressed in purple and gold robes. These men 
are all considered to belong to Mahomet's family. 
Then came the pilgrims, six or seven of those who, 
I suppose, were considered the holiest, riding con- 
spicuously in front, almost naked, on camels. - They 
were accompanied by the Bedouins who had acted as 
escort through the desert." 

" Did you go to any other place beside Damascus 
while you were out there ? " 

** Yes, I visited a good many of the towns and villages 
of the Lebanon, and passed through a great deal of 
magnificent scenery. Then I left that part of the 
country, and went to the Lake of Galilee." 

" Oh, do tell me about it." 

" But that would be a pity, I think, Herbert, for you 
will hear all about it by and by from George, and I 
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should just spoil his story for you. Besides, we have 
been talking so long that I think it must be about time 
you were going home.'* 

'* Well, I suppose it is," said Herbert, getting up. 
'*But is it true, Mr. Wilson, that you are going away 
next week?" 

" Yes, Herbert, it really is. The doctors seem to 
wish it, and have promised to arrange the whole affair 
for me most comfortably. So I have put myself into 
their hands, and have given them leave to do what they 
like with me, though I do not quite see how they are 
going to move such a helpless individual as I am. I 
expect I shall be away for two or three months." 

**And by that time I shall have gone to Harrow; for, 
you know, I am not going back to the school here after 
the holidays. Oh, I am so sorry, for I have so liked 
coming to see you, and now it will be such a long time 
before I shall be able to listen to any more of your nice 
stories; Not till Christmas, I suppose.'* 

** No, Herbert, I suppose not ; and I am sure I shall 
miss you very much, for, like most old people, I am 
very fond of talking about old times, and you are such 
a capital listener." 
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